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‘*Stand fast in the liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free’’ 


GOD of our fathers, Whose almighty hand 
Leads forth in beauty all the starry band 

Of shining worlds in splendor through the skies, 
Our grateful songs before Thy throne arise. 


Thy love divine hath led us in the past; 
In this free land by Thee our lot is cast; 
Be Thou our Ruler, Guardian, Guide, and Stay; 
_ Thy Word our law, Thy paths our chosen way. 


George Washington 


From war’s alarms, from deadly pestilence, 
_ Be Thy strong arm our ever sure defence; 
Thy true religion in our hearts increase, 


_ Thy bounteous goodness nourish us in peace. 


Refresh Thy people on their toilsome way, 
Lead us from night to never-ending day; 
Fill all our lives with love and grace divine, 
And glory, laud, and praise be ever Thine. 


President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
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Dr. Paul Ehrman 
Scherer, 


Holy Trinity Lutheran 
Church, New York City, 
who for nine years has 
been the preacher of 
NBC’s Sunday Vespers. 


Dr. Osear Fisher 
Blackwelder, 


Reformation Lutheran 
Church, Washington, 
D. C., was heard on 
Sunday Vespers June 
15. He will be the 
speaker also on July 6 
and August 17. 


Voices of Sunday Vespers 


WO voices in whose authority and appeal America rejoices increas- 

ingly are those of NBC’s 1941 Sunday Vespers preachers, Drs. Paul 

E. Scherer and Oscar F. Blackwelder. 

Dr. Scherer, who is conducting all but three of the June through 
September series of radio services, has won the regard of thousands of 
listeners. Last year no fewer than 26,500 pieces of mail came, to NBC 
offices in response to his Sunday Vespers sermons. His radio ministry has 
done much to make it possible for an NBC official to call religious pro- 
grams the “leader of the lump.” (A survey conducted recently by 
Fortune magazine shows that 25 per cent of all listeners tune in on 
religious programs.) 

Dr. Blackwelder’s star is rising rapidly. There is a sanguine some- 
thing about his radio and pulpit style which has wide appeal. His mes- 
sages keep calling America forward to her destiny as a nation whose 
strength is that of righteousness. 

This half hour program will be heard weekly through September 28. 
Sunday Vespers, introduced by the singing of a stanza of “A Mighty 
Fortress Is Our God,” is presented from 4.00 to 4.30 P. M., Eastern Day- 
light Saving Time. 

A company of devoted United Lutheran Church laymen, known as 
the Lutheran Laymen’s Radio Committee, sponsors the broadcast. They 
invite voluntary contributions. Donors are asked to send their letters to 
the committee, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


DR. SCHERER’S THEMES 
July 13—The Way to a Sound Life Aug. 31—This Sterner View of Life 


July 20—The Strangeness of God Sept. 7—Our Lost Reverence for God 
July 27—Rewards and Penalties 


Aug. 3—The Unanswerable Logic of Seu corde Oricr for the 
the Christian Religion 

Aug. 10—Cross—Deep in the Shadow Sept. 21—Our Lost Reverence for the 

Aug. 24—How to Handle Disappoint- Ideal 


ment Sept. 28—Until the Day Dawn 
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By what continues to be a mystical coincidence in 
human affairs, the inscription on the Liberty Bell be- 
came the prophetic proclamation of the American 
nation. The words, “Proclaim liberty throughout the 
land unto all the inhabitants thereof,” were inscribed 
nearly a quarter of a century before it gave the signal 
that the Declaration of Independence had received the 
endorsement of the Continental Congress. There was 
an element of prophecy in the choice of these words 
from God’s first covenant. 


rarer 


es 


_It is the consensus of authority that this form of gov- 
ernment under which the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada have developed is now on the de- 
fensive against totalitarianism. It is said by the critics 
of our way of life that the people are not capable of 
self-government. The present world situation is one 
that challenges the right of democracy to continue by 
claiming it is inferior to autocracy. 

Shall the Liberty Bell’s inscription be erased is now 
the international issue. 


John Peter Gabriel 
Muhlenberg 


THE contributions of Lutherans to the principles of 
American democracy were made in two ways: through 
individuals and through the entire group of Lutherans. 

In the very beginnings of our political life as a Re- 
public the sons of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg con- 
tributed abundantly to the outlines of that democracy 
which has dominated American life. General Peter 
Muhlenberg did yeoman service in the American army. 
He fired his fellow-Lutherans in Virginia and in other 
colonies with the fervor of his own patriotism and fought 
with distinction by the side of George Washington. His 
work along these lines is well known. What is not so 
well known is that Peter Muhlenberg’s influence pre- 
vented the constitution of our country from setting up 
a monarchy with General Washington as the king. Muh- 
lenberg’s decisive action on this occasion caused a tem- 
porary coolness in the friendship between him and 
Washington. 

In the adoption of a democratic constitution Frederick 
A. Muhlenberg also was very active. Without the weight 
of his influence as president of the State Convention in 
Pennsylvania the new Federal Constitution in 1787 
would not have been ratified by that state, and so it 
would have fallen. The heroic labors of the Muhlen- 
bergs in the construction and adoption of our national 
constitution must be regarded as some of the ‘broad 
foundation stones which Lutherans have contributed. 

In more humble stations also 
valiant services were rendered by 
Lutherans at the political birth of 
American democracy. Not only 
did Lutheran ministers leave their 
pulpits and take their places in 
legislative halls and army com- 
mands, but many of them graced 
the ranks of the army as chaplains 
and as privates, and everywhere 
they carried on systematic agita- 
tion among their fellows, inspir- 
ing them to overcome the wide- 
spread Tory sentiment and the 
quietistic policies that threatened 
the infant life of American democracy. The poise and 
sanity of sentiment among private Lutheran citizens 
helped more than once to pilot the young democratic 
nation into safe channels. 

We must recall in this connection the services of Dr. 
Helmuth, pastor of the Lutheran Church in Philadel- 
phia, when the republic began its life. Dr. Helmuth had 
been a close friend of President Washington, and when 
the German element in western Pennsylvania became 
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To Lutheranism 


Dr. Abdel Ross Wentz, Church Historian, Cites 
Contribution of “Persons and Principles” 
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Frederick Augustus 
Muhlenberg 


aroused to resist the direct taxation under President 
Adams, Dr. Helmuth rendered a real service to the 
cause of democracy by issuing a fervid appeal to his 
fellow believers to lay down their opposition and obey 
the law, even though the nation was as yet too weak to 
enforce it. This same Pastor Helmuth encouraged Pres- 
ident Washington to resist French atheism and other 
political vagaries that threatened the national govern- 
ment and the national officials with their nefarious in- 
fluences. He and his influential Lu- 
theran congregation in Philadelphia 
were most important factors in main- 
taining the safety and poise of our 
young democracy during its most 
critical period of uncertain infancy. 

Taken as a group, also, Lutherans 
have made vital contributions to the 
spirit of democracy. There is nothing 
in Lutheranism as a system that 
would tend to commit Lutheran votes 
to any of the great political parties of our country. They 
have therefore always been noted for their independence 
in voting. This is one of the most powerful and bene- 
ficient influences in modern politics, the very safeguard 
of our present democracy. 

Until the middle of the nineteenth century the ten- 
dency among Lutherans to cast an independent and in- 
telligent ballot operated to place the Lutheran vote pre- 
dominantly on the side of the Democratic party. They 
instinctively preferred the party that declared all men 
free and equal and made no distinctions as to foreigners 
because of their European antecedents. They detested. 
the nativistic element in the Whig party. Because of 
their social standing, being mainly in the artisan class, 
they turned against the aristocratic Whigs. These con- 
siderations proved to be potent elements in preserving 
American democracy. 

It is worthy of mention also that Lutherans may be 
depended upon to call the attention of the public very 
vigorously to any organized effort to stamp our politic 
fabric with any kind of sinister ecclesiastical influence. 
The Lutheran Church has never been a political church. 
She believes that to enter the sphere of politics would 
detract from her spirituality and her real Christian 
office. But at the same time Lutherans would never 
quietly permit any other ecclesiastical organization to 
get control of the state. In this vigilance they are per- 
petually safeguarding one of the fundamental principles 
of American democracy. History shows that when the 
church and the state are not kept separate, the struc- 
ture of democracy is ruined. 
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_ St. Michael’s-Zion Church, 
Philadelphia, 
where the Patriarch 
Muhlenberg preached 


THE time has come as we approach the two hundredth 
anniversary of the arrival of Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg in North America to appraise not only what the 
Lutheran Church has brought to America but also what 
America has given in return to the Lutheran Church. 

Dr. Henry Eyster Jacobs, the nestor of the United Lu- 

_theran Church, used to emphasize that chiefly in Amer- 
ica had the chance been given to Lutheranism to come 

_ into its own, to realize its own true spirit and genius as 
a major type of Christianity. The following paragraphs 
are offered in illustration of this thesis, with special ref- 
erence to national, state, and church constitutions, their 
interrelation and common spirit, in the creative period 
of American national democracy. The facts are needed 

_when relations of church and state are again examined. 

_ The Lutheran Church in America became partially 
and tentatively organized in 1748 along lines which were 

to remain permanent thereafter. This was a late begin- 
ning compared with that of the Presbyterian Church, 
which secured a full-fledged organization as early as 
1705 or 1706; but it was early compared with organized 
American Methodism which appeared, also full fledged, 
in 1773, and very early compared with the Roman Cath- 
olic and Episcopal Churches which found it impossible 
to attain a plenary organization until after the close of 
the Revolutionary War. 

The Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 1748 was not, 
however, a synod in the modern sense. It was a volun- 
tary union of Lutheran pastors and of congregations 
through their pastors for mutual edification and com- 
mon work. This union was in some respects no more 
formal than that of a modern pastoral association and 
fulfilled at first much the same purpose. There was no 
constitution. Not even the congregations had constitu- 
tions at this time. There were only a few simple un- 
written rules and regulations, gradually worked out 

-under the leadership of the pioneer in Lutheran or- 
ganization, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. 


Permanent in Value 

The next step in Lutheran church organization came 
in 1762 when Muhlenberg persuaded his Philadelphia 
congregation to adopt a constitution on which he had 
been patiently at work for about a decade. That this 
first congregational constitution was a masterpiece is 
sufficiently attested by the fact that it remains in full 
force with but few changes in 1941 at St. Michael’s-Zion 


AutHor’s Note: At the moment of writing, I have no documentary 
proof of the direct part taken by either Frederick or Peter in the epoch- 
making proposal of St. Michael’s-Zion’s Church in 1791. It is, however, 
highly significant that in the first and second years that the new Con- 
stitution of the Ministerium was in force (1793 and 1794) Frederick’s 
name appears first on the list as a voting lay delegate from the Philadel- 
Re congregation. He was at the same time, serving his second term as 
Speaker of the House in the Third Congress (1793-1795). I am also 
informed by the present pastor of St. Michael’s-Zion’s that Peter was 
for many years president of the corporation, which is a sufficient proof 
of his influence on its actions. 
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Partners in Democracy 


Organization of Church and State in 
Americaa Vital Experience in Co-operation 


By WILLIAM H. COOPER 
Pastor of Grace Church, Roxborough, Philadelphia 


St. John’s Church, 
Philadelphia, 
the first English church which 
General Peter Muhlenberg and 

others established 


Church, and that it became at once the model for count- 
less other congregational constitutions throughout the 
land. It was in turn based upon models of Lutheran 
constitutions in Holland and England. There were no 
models to be had in Germany, where the democratic 
principle inherent in Lutheranism had been inhibited for 
generations by the deliberate policy of the state and 
where congregations were ruled from the top by princes, 
bishops, and consistories in territorial state churches. 
It should be remembered in spite of all this, however, 
that Muhlenberg, who had been ordained by the state 
church of Saxony and who had served a brief pastorate 
in the homeland, regarded the “Mother Church” in Ger- 
many with deep reverence and that in America he sus- 
pected and resisted extreme democracy. Into his con- 
gregational constitution, therefore, he introduced safe- 
guards to the authority of both pastor and elders which 
would not leave them to be victims of a whimsical con- 
gregational majority. He more than once alluded to 
America as “this too-free country.” 


Freedom of Speech 

Another decade passed and in 1772, four years before 
the Revolution, the rising Lutheran church took an- 
other step toward more complete organization. It was 
decided that the Ministerium should now have a written 
constitution, and the responsibility for its preparation 
fell on Muhlenberg’s scholarly son-in-law, the Rev. Dr. 
Kunze. It is of interest to note that in 1785 Dr. Kunze 
became official translator for Congress. Concerning the 
need for a constitution in the ministerium, Muhlenberg 
wrote in 1772: “It were foolish if a poor father were to 
insist that his children of twenty to thirty years old 
should still wear such clothes as suit only his children 
three, six, nine years old.” The war delayed the work 
on the ministerium’s constitution so that it was not 
finally signed by the pastors until 1781. Not yet, how- 
ever, was the democratization of the Lutheran Church 
in America complete. There was no place or recogni- 
tion given to lay delegates, although we know that they 
continued to attend and to speak at conventions. Deci- 
sions on important questions of doctrine and conscience 
were denied not only to laymen, but also to licensed 
candidates and were reserved by this constitution to 
ordained pastors alone. But freedom of speech on the 
fioor was guaranteed to all. “It is the duty of the Pres- 
ident,” so runs the provision, “to see that the right of 
every one to express his views freely and fully be main- 
tained.” 


Equal Lay Representation 
The final step came in 1792, five years after the elder 
Muhlenberg’s death, when a revised constitution, pre- 
(Continued on page 17) 
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Wie Chie in The News 


North American Conference 


For the first time all segments of Christianity on the 
North American continent, except the Roman Catholic, 
were represented in a conference, held in Toronto, 
June 3-5. 

It was only a little conference, as such things go, with 
125 delegates from the United States, seventy-five Cana- 
dians, and a few from Latin America. But these persons 
represented Protestants, Anglicans, Polish National 
Catholics, and Eastern Orthodox, some thirty-five com- 
munions in all. 

There were no resolutions, no conclusions. But in 
addresses and reports there emerged very definite ideas 
regarding the future of the church and of the world. 
Confidence was expressed in the gradual knitting to- 
gether of the Christians of the world. There are now 
seventy-four communions, representing twenty-seven 
nations, enrolled in the World Council of Churches. 

“This system of dividing the surface of the earth 
among some sixty nations, and allowing each to do what 
it pleases, has become as obsolete as the unregulated 
public utility,” said John Foster Dulles. “The sover- 
eignty system is no longer consonant either with peace 
or justice. It is imperative that there be a transition to 
a new order.” 

It was recommended that the officials of the World 
Council’s North American section make an approach to 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy of Canada and the United 
States with a view to obtaining a joint statement of the 
Christian principles that should underlie a durable peace 
and a just international order. “The failure thus far of 
bringing together the Roman Catholic and non-Roman 
Catholic Churches on matters of common interest to all 
Christians is a source of Christianity’s weakness today,” 
said Dr. Gordon Sisco. 


Expensive Minutes 


Ir cost about four dollars a minute for the United 
Brethren to be in session in South Bend at their recent 
general conference, they estimate. National conventions 
are expensive. Some of them cost three or four times 
feur dollars a minute. 

A delegate who takes time in an open session to ask a 
question for personal information gets his answer at a 
high cost. A delegate who can’t 
repress the impulse to tell a 
joke on the convention’s time 
ought to be sure it’s a good 
joke. 

Sometimes a good joke is 
worth the money. It may re- 
store sanity at a tense moment. 
In the recent general assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S. A. there was a debate on 
whether to launch a big evan- 
gelistic campaign now or to appoint a committee to bring 
in a plan for approval next year. 

One delegate declared: “We need rain—spiritual rain. 
We haven’t had a good crop in a long time.” A delegate 


By G. ELson RUFF 


who favored further deliberation replied, “Let’s remem- 
ber the farmer who prayed, ‘Lord, send rain. But don’t 
send a gully-washer. All we need is a drizzle-drozzle.’” 
The assembly voted for the drizzle-drozzle. 


"Dear Rev. Jones... 


PEOPLE who are particular about good grammar are 
horrified by the use of the term “Reverend” before a 
minister’s last name—as “Reverend Jones.” 

Sadness prevails just now in the pages of The Church- 
man, which has fought ardently over the years against 
“Reverend.” It seems that the latest round in the battle 
has been lost. The magazine Time a few years ago came 
out with the statement that “Reverend is an adjective, 
not a title. In good usage ‘Reverend’ is not found with 
only the last name after it. Incorrect: Reverend Jones. 
Correct: the Rev. J. A. Jones, the Rev. Dr. Jones, the 
Rev. Mr. Jones.” But a few weeks ago Life, which is 
published .by Time’s editor, made the unpardonable 
error in a caption under a picture. 

“How can we conscientiously defend an America in 
which this brutality to English goes on?” asks The 
Churchman. 

Lutherans have a way out of the “Reverend” problem. 
They are accustomed to addressing a minister as “Pas- 
tor,” and that causes no grammatical headaches. 


Parochial Schools 

Men entering the ministry in the Missouri Synod are 
convinced of the value of parochial schools. A poll taken 
among students at Concordia Seminary shows that 180 
consider such a school very important, ninety-seven say 
it is absolutely necessary, forty-five think it important, 
and only six believe it unnecessary. 

Reports for 1940 show there are 1,259 parochial schools 
of the Missouri Synod in North and South America, with 
71,151 pupils. The number of schools decreased fifteen 
since 1939. 

Eleven congregations on Long Island have decided to 
open a central parochial school this fall, and are publish- 
ing a paper entitled The Advocate of the Parochial 
School on behalf of this school. 


Membership of the Missouri Synod increased 23,000 
in 1940, which is the exact average annual gain for the 
past ten years. Total membership reached 1,392,337. 
There were 941,292 communicants, who received an 
average of 2.45 communions each in 1940. 


Catholic Likes Lutheran Hymnal 

In reviewing The Lutheran Hymnal recently pub- 
lished by the Concordia Publishing House, the Roman 
Catholic periodical Commonweal bestows graceful 
praise. “It may not be generally known,” says Com- 
monweal, “that the Lutheran liturgy is almost a fac- 
simile of the Roman rite, with the complete propers of 
the Mass retained. It is good to learn that plain chant is 
the official music of the Lutheran Church. . . . Catholic 


pastors can find much of interest in this carefully edited 
volume.” 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


By Ju.ius F. SEEBACH 


Recently the head of London’s County Council came 
back from a tour of the city’s bomb-torn districts to say 
to its citizens: “Let us decide to commemorate victory, 
not with hundreds of individual war memorials but by 
a new London which will be an everlasting memorial.” 
His calm assumption of victory may seem rather pre- 
vious, but his words have found a continuing echo 
throughout the city’s population, and are daily repeated 
in spite of the growing acreage of ruin. These Londoners 
are aided in their inspiration, and their courage height- 
ened through the direction given to their vision, by the 
plans which Sir Christopher Wren originally drew for 
the rebuilding of London after the Great Fire of 1666. 
These were approved then by King and Parliament, but 
were finally defeated by the inertia of the landholders. 
Public opinion is said now to be on the side of Wren, 
and plans are already under way for a modernized 
adaptation of his dream. 


Quisling’s Power in Norway is rapidly on the wane as 
the German super-authorities continue steadily to take 
over organized direction of Norwegian life by means of 
imported officials. The reason, perhaps, is best disclosed 
by a recent acknowledgment (May 29) in the Quisling- 
inspired newspaper, Folket Roest, that the stubborn re- 
sistance of the Norwegians increases steadily in spite of 
the growing severity of the traitor-dictator’s repressive 
measures. Quisling’s feelings seem especially hurt be- 
cause delegates of what he calls “various counter-revo- 
lutionary organizations” (associations of doctors, law- 
yers and civil servants!) have gone over his head 
directly to Reich Commissar Josef Terboven. To Ter- 
boven these complain that the activities of Quisling’s 
imitation-Nazi group, Nasjional Samling, is “destructive 
to the interests of the occupying authorities.” This 
greater hatred for native traitors than for the conquerors 
is displayed even more in the personal estrangement of 
fermer friends and the deep rifts in families occasioned 
by membership in the Nasjional Samling. That the 
church is taking an active part in the opposition is evi- 
denced by the newspaper’s plaint that “men who have 
long worked in religious organizations are told that they 
are no longer wanted-there.” 


“As Ithers See Us,” is generally a wholesome thing 
to contemplate. Here is a pertinent instance which 
passed without much note when it occurred last Feb- 
ruary, but the “witnesses” of the Catholic faith that 
always “encompass” us drew their own conclusions, as 
may be judged by the comment that appeared in the 
Catholic Church World in its February 21 issue, and 
was repeated in the June issue of The Catholic Digest: 
“It may now be presumed that Protestants approve the 
Catholic custom of venerating relics, since they them- 
selves venerate them.” The incident referred to was a 
Protestant procession from the Congregational Church 
of the Pilgrims to Plymouth Church, which was ac- 
companying an 85-pound fragment of the Plymouth 
Rock. In the procession were Governor Lehman, 
Madame Perkins and other notables who later, with 


other “visitors to the church, walked up to this 15-inch 
piece of brown-streaked granite and touched it with 
varying reactions” in a ceremony which the Catholic 
World called “the veneration of a relic, and a third-rate 
ene at that.” The officiating pastor gave the Church 
World a chance for that dig by inviting the congrega- 
tion forward to: “Try it! If your nerves are so dead 
that they do not thrill, consult at once some specialist.” 


The Canadian Legion has established a “Fighting 
Men’s University,” which is really a glorified corre- 
spondence course for the three branches of the fighting 
service. It has already enrolled nearly 25,000 students, 
in Canadian camps and overseas, since the war began. 
So far twenty courses are in full swing, covering the 
fundamentals of education, trades, practical and ad- 
vanced technical instruction; twenty other courses are 
rapidly being prepared. Canada’s plan was later copied 
by Australia in a modified form and is now in operation. 
Something of the same sort is sorely needed in our own 
growing military establishment. General Hershey, 
Director of our Selective Service, stated recently that 
46,000 out of 400,000 of Georgia’s draftees were illiterate 
—“signed their cards with an X.” That is a pitiful con- 
fession for any state in our nation, and for the nation 
itself; General Hershey has announced that “anyone 
lacking the capacity of reading and writing as prescribed 
for the fourth grade will be declared unfit for military 
service.’ Canada’s and Australia’s idea is better. 


The Possibility of returning prohibition has cast a 
chilling shadow upon the liquor forces. They have felt 
the chill in two ways. The most recent shadow was that 
cast by the United States Senate’s passage of a measure 
prohibiting the sale of liquor in the vicinity of military 
camps. (This is since reported as frowned upon and to 
be vetoed by the administration.) Considering certain 
rather rapid developments, the liquor advocates fear 
“the vicinity of military camps” could be made to em- 
brace very large sections of the country, especially since 
the action came as an amendment to what is known as 
the “military morals” bill. The National Retail Liquor 
Fackage Stores Association was in session at the time 
of the Senate’s action, and it dropped into their delibera- 
tions like a bomb. The Association’s public relations 
counsel, M. J. Davis, told them abruptly at their last 
session: “The dry forces have shown their hand, and it 
is mighty strong.” But there is a penumbra to that 
shadow that emanates from the dark corners of the 
liquor trade itself. Personal warnings from liqour lead- 
ers and resolutions by various Distillers’ Associations 
have been increasing in number and intensity concern- 
ing the evils operating within the trade. And now, latest 
of all, an influential group of Repeal Associates, headed 
by Pierre S. du Pont, has launched a new nation-wide 
drive, not only to combat organized prohibition legisla- 
tion, but most of all, to “clean up or close liquor stores 
and saloons violating the law.” But that’s been tried so 
often before; the trouble’s in liquor itself. 
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Consider 


Secretary Paul C. White, Ph.D., the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz, 
U. L. C. A. Secretary of Promotion and President 
Samuel G. Trexler 


THE United Synod of New York met for its thirteenth 
annual convention in Christ Church, Buffalo, N. Y., the 
Rev. John M. Strodel pastor and Theodore Becker, D.D., 
pastor emeritus. Dr. Samuel Trexler, the president of 
this unit of the United Lutheran Church in America, 
formerly pastor of the Church of the Redeemer in Buf- 
falo, began the convention with a striking sermon of 
which the theme was “God’s Totalitarianism.” Dr. 
Trexler explained his employment of this much-used 
and not always inviting term by presenting to the dele- 
gates: “God demands our total love, our total service, 
our total faith, and demands it first.” The administra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper followed and deepened the 
impression made by the president’s discourse. 

The roll of the United Synod of New York lists 485 
pastors and 423 congregations. This would imply an at- 
tendance at the annual convention of 485 pastors and 
423 congregations, a total of 908 persons. The Publicity 
Committee observed that 128 pastors were absent with 
“no inkling of their reaction (if any) to the call for the 
convention, and 241 congregations (more than half!) 
failed to notify synod that they could not, or would not, 
be represented by duly appointed lay delegates.” It was 
commented at the convention that it is not comfortable 
to interpret so great an amount of absenteeism on the 
part of those who have very real and very serious re- 
sponsibilities toward their synod. If, however, there 
exists a considerable degree of inexplainable absentee- 
ism, there is no question relative to the deep interest 
of those who were in attendance. Neither is there any 
doubt relative to the high standards that were set by 
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the programs of the sessions and the formal discourses to 
which those present were privileged to listen. 

In addition to the sermon of the president, there were 
the thought-inspiring ordination sermon by Pastor 
George R. F. Tamke, St. John’s Church, Union City, 
N. J.; and the timely discourse by the Rev. F. Eppling 
Reinartz, Consulting Secretary for Promotion of the 
U. L. C. A., who spoke to the Brotherhood at the Sun- 
day evening service, June 8. He suggested as tests of 
their loyalty as Christians the six objectives to which the 
Brotherhood of the Lutheran Church stands committed. 
There was also an impressive memorial service at which 
the address was delivered by Dr. Andrew L. Dillen- 
beck. These formal “spreads of spiritual food” were 
complemented by the devotions with which the sessions 
of the convention opened. Pastors George E. Heck, 
Linden, N..J.; Peter Fanning, Rochester, N. Y.; Albert 
P. Stauderman, West Englewood, N. J.; Robert W. 
Stackel, Dansville, N. Y.; Edwin H. Boettger, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Edmund A. Steimle, Cambridge, Mass.; and 
Wilfred Schmidt provided the meditations for these 
devotional services. 


Radio ' 

More than the usual amount of attention was given 
by the convention to the use of radio in the service of 
the Church. The United Synod of New York has as one 
of its lay members Mr. S. Frederick Telleen, delegate of 
Advent Church, New York City. Mr. Telleen “spoke 
eloquently in favor of a continuance and an expansion 
of the ministry by way of the air waves,” as did also his 
pastor, J. Hamilton Dawson, Ph.D. These two brethren 
focused their addresses upon a recommendation favoring 
resolutions in support of a bill introduced in the Senate 
by Senator White of Maine “for a thoroughgoing inves- 
tigation of the radio industry.” The resolutions as 
adopted are as follows: 


“Whereas, for many years our Lutheran Church has had 
the privilege of sharing in the broadcasting of Christian, but 
non-sectarian, messages; 

“Whereas, we fear that the proposals of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission would endanger this service to the 
American people, rendered possible by the contributions of 
time and the facilities of our national radio networks; 

“Whereas, we feel as Americans that the present is a par- 
ticularly inopportune time for so radical a move as the one 
proposed by the Federal Communications Commission, 
jeopardizing not only religious broadcasting, but educational 
and musical broadcasts as well; 

“Therefore, we appeal to our national Senators, whose 
constituents we are, to support the resolution of Senator 
White for a thoroughgoing investigation of the radio 
industry.” 


Copies of this action were sent to the Senators of four 
states in which are numerous congregations of the 
synod. 

Mr. Telleen is the treasurer of the Lutheran Laymen’s 
RadiorCommittee which sponsors the summer series of 
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National Vespers on Sundays in June, July, August, 
and September, with Dr. Paul E. Scherer of New York 
and Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder of Washington, D. C., 
preaching. 

In this discussion of the use of radio, attention was 
called to broadcasts by short wave emanating from Sta- 
tion WRUL, Boston. They are provided on Sunday 
afternoon by the Lutheran churches of Boston and 
vicinity under direction of Pastor William B. Sadtler 
and St. Mark’s Church, of which he is pastor. These 
services are unique, not only in being “short wave,” but 
also in the employment of several languages—German, 
Finnish, Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish, also English. 
The United Synod of New York resolved to finance the 
services in English and adopted a resolution asking each 
congregation of the synod to contribute at least one 
dollar toward this cause. 


Relative to War 

An item of business that elicited several hours of 
lively debate on Wednesday afternoon, June 11, was a 
memorial of the Long Island Conference seeking an “all 
out” expression by synod against war. The memorial 
was not adopted, but was referred to a special com- 
mittee headed by Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, Reformation 
Church, Rochester, N. Y. The committee worked until 


Secretary Paul C. White, Ph.D., Hon. Heiby Ungerer, 
Mr. Ellsworth C. Miller, and Secretary Fr. Noeldeke 


midnight and framed a compromise statement that was 
brought before the convention the next day. ‘This 


document, frankly a ‘compromise statement,’ neverthe- 


less resolved the convention on the subject, for it was 
adopted with the voicing of only a few ‘Noes.’ Dr. Paul 
Scherer, however, recorded his conviction by signing 
the original Long Island Conference Memorial, and a 
sizable list of pastors and laymen followed him in this 
procedure. This brought to mind the fact that in the 
United Synod of New York seventy-seven members 
have so far registered as ‘conscientious objectors’ to 
active participation in the bearing of arms in war.” 
The substitute that was adopted is the following: 


“1. In respect to bearing arms and the participation in 
war we emphasize the right and duty of the individual to 
act in accordance with his own conscience. 

“2. We declare in accordance with Christ’s gospel of love; 
Christian individuals and groups should seek out every pos- 
sible opportunity in their relationship with their fellow men 
for practicing the way of peace and love in a world of war 
and hate. 

“3. We recommend to the Executive Board of the United 
Lutheran Church that through the proper agencies and 
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channels of the Church they plan for the post-war period, 
to the end of helping our people, and other peoples, to face 
realistically the task of social, economic, and spiritual re- 
construction of life upon a Christian basis.” 


Awaits Adequate Space 

The memorial of the Long Island Conference for 
which the above is the substitute is a declaration of con- 
siderable length and a very careful statement of the con- 
victions of its signators relative to war. It voices also 
the dissent from the statement of the Omaha convention 
of the United Lutheran Church which declares “that the 
Christian citizen is in duty bound to bear arms,” and so 
forth. In order that this statement may be given the 
full expression that its importance deserves, Tue Lu- 
THERAN postpones its publication until its next issue, 
since space is not available to report properly the docu- 
ment without seriously curtailing the report of the 
United Synod of New York. 

Both the synod and its Brotherhood gave serious at- 
tention to the subject of Christian education. The need 
for the denominational college as a training ground for 
the leadership of the world in the future was insisted 
upon in an address to the Brotherhood, which was im- 
pressively delivered by Dr. Levering Tyson, president 


of Muhlenberg College. He spoke at the Layman’s ban- 


quet Tuesday evening, June 10. On that same occasion 
those present heard addresses by Henry J. Arnold, 
Ph.D., president of Hartwick College, Oneonta, N. Y.; 
by Clarence C. Stoughton, LL.D., president of Wagner 
College, Staten Island, N. Y., and by Frederic Sutter, 
D.D., president of the Board of Directors of Wagner 
College. 

The United Synod of New York continues to point 
with pride to work done in great university centers by 
the Rev. Edward T. Horn, III, at Cornell and by the 
Rev. Edmund A. Steimle at Harvard and universities 
in the Boston area. 


The Church Abroad 

The synod enjoyed the presence of Dr. Edwin Moll, 
general secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions since 
January 1940. Dr. Moll has just finished a ten months’ 
tour of Asia as a background for his work in making 
the Church at home more sensitive to her duty in fields 
afar. He declared: ‘The doors of India are wide, wide 
open to the Christian message today.” He continued: 
“One out of every thirteen Christians (including Roman 
Catholics) in India is a Lutheran.” 

Mrs. Edwin Boettger, Buffalo, president of the synod’s 
Women’s Missionary Society, brought her greeting to 
the synod and the plea from her auxiliary at this time. 

In connection with the Home Mission obligations, 
Paul A. Kirsch, D.D., assistant executive secretary of 
the Board of American Missions, presented this field of 
work. One item of his report was the announcement of 
the dedication service by the first Spanish Protestant 
congregation. It is the first Spanish community of be- 
lievers to have its own church home in the city of New 
York. It has 220 confirmed members and 250 enrolled in 
its Sunday school. “Several other churches have been 
dedicated during the past twelve months,” said Dr. 
Kirsch, ‘and the Home Missions staff of the synod is an 
efficient one. The total number of missionaries is forty- 
seven. They serve fifty-one congregations.” 


(Continued on page 28) 
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Lutheran Mayor Welcomes Convention 


Wartburg Synod at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 10-12, 


Emphasized Benevolence 


MEETING in one of its mission churches which has just 
completed a beautiful edifice and is becoming self-sup- 
porting eleven years after organization, the Wartburg 
Synod in its sixty-sixth annual convention was fully 
conscious of the power of missions in the life of the 
church. The new $20,000 building of Unity Church, 
situated on one of Milwaukee’s main south-side boule- 
vards, was the place of meeting. Pastor Robert Boulton 
and his progressive congregation made their gracious 
entertainment memorable. 

To make sure that the Wartburg pastors and delegates 
would feel welcome in the Lutheran city of Milwaukee, 
the popular Lutheran Mayor took time out from his 
busy routine to greet and address this convention per- 
sonally. In his remarks, Mayor Carl Zeidler, a member 
of Redeemer Church, pointed to the fact that one hun- 
dred years ago when Milwaukee was a mere village it 
had four churches, and one of them had a membership 
of over 1,200. “With such a religious background it is 
no wonder that the city is known for its absence of 
crime, juvenile delinquency, and slums,” said the Mayor 
in pointing out the value of the church to any city. 

Dr. George Schulz of Racine, Wis., a veteran pastor of 
the synod, in responding to the Mayor’s welcome, sug- 
gested that the youthful city official sing his favorite 
song for the convention. Thereupon the smiling Mayor 
not only sang, “God Bless America,” but also led the 
whole group in singing it. 


Impressive Worship 


The convention opened with a Communion Service 
conducted by the officers of synod Tuesday evening. 
The president, Dr. R. R. Belter of Burlington, Iowa, 
preaching on the text, “Redeeming the Time Because the 
Days Are Evil” (Eph. 5: 16), declared that upon the 
church rests the future of the world. “The church has, 
and always will, prosper in times of danger, opposition, 
and persecution. ‘The gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it,’ is still a promise which God has in no way 
rescinded,” he said in reminding the pastors that they 
should thank God for the privilege of serving Him in 
these times of crisis. 

The chaplain of the convention, the Rev. E. H. Boening 
of Bremen, IIl., also directed the thinking of the dele- 
gates to the seriousness of the times and the demand 
that we be loyal servants of Christ through all hard- 
ship. Using as his text I Cor. 4: 1-5, he pointed out that 
we must stand up under the scrutiny of public opinion, 
of our own consciences and of God, if we are to be pow- 
erful leaders in the church. In the devotions Thursday 
morning, Pastor Boening used St. Paul’s statement in 
Phillipians 1: 17, “I am set for the defense of the gospel,” 
to bring out the fact that the Gospel demands that we 
endure hardness as servants of Christ. 

From the very outset of the business of the convention 
the problem of increasing benevolent giving by the con- 
gregations was emphasized. The treasurer, the Rev. 
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Walter Kaitschuk, Steeleville, Ill., who last year recom- 
mended that the benevolence problem be studied, in his 
report emphasized the fact that the funds of synod must 
be swelled if the program of synod is to be increased 
according to the opportunities for mission work. The 
Rev. J. A. Goeken, secretary of the Wartburg Mission 
Board, reported that in order to pay the missionaries’ 
salaries the board had to borrow money in the last few 
months. He also stressed the fact that congregations 
must increase their benevolent offerings if the present 
missionary program is to be sustained. 

Dr. Alvin E. Bell, U. L. C. A. representative, while 
bringing the official greetings and explaining “the whole 
program of the whole church,” compared the per capita 
benevolence record of the Wartburg Synod with other 
synods and pointed to the need for increased efforts. 

The youngest member, in point of ordination, the Rev. 
D. Flesner of Clayton City, Iowa, just because of his 
intense interest in benevolence, made a thorough study 
of the benevolence record of the Wartburg Synod and 
came to the convention with a detailed report of his 
findings and recommendations for goals for which the 
synod should strive. His enthusiasm overflowed in con- 
versation between sessions and aroused much interest. 


The “Goal” System Adopted 


Then came the report of the Stewardship Committee 
which had been given the assignment at last year’s con- 
vention of making a study of the “Benevolence Prob- 
lem of the Wartburg Synod.” Serving on this committee 
were the Rev. George M. Overdier, Cudahy, Wis.; the 
Rev. A. Kappes, West Allis, Wis.; and the Rev. A. 
Swasko, Berwyn, Ill. Two charts were produced: one 
showing the standing of the Wartburg Synod as com- 
pared with other synods of the U. L. C. A., and another 
showing the standing of each congregation in synod. 


A (Continued on page 29) 
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Washington 
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SrxTy years ago a little group of men and women 
gathered in a Washington home to hear the word that 
America was a signatory of the Treaty of Geneva. So 
the American Red Cross came into being and began its 
far-flung work of mercy. Clara Barton had worked hard 
for four years to obtain this recognition and on May 21, 
1881, that victory was won. Of the fifty charter mem- 
bers who heard the announcement that night only one 
now remains to tell of the occasion. She is Mrs. Peter 
V. DeGraw, our 92-year-old neighbor on Capitol Hill. 

She told us of those early days when men looked 
askance at the Red Cross. Then it was that her hus- 
band, a newspaperman and one of the founders of the 
famous Gridiron Club of Washington, and at one time 
an assistant attorney general, helped to interpret the 
efforts of Clara Barton to the nation. He could tell of 
Miss Barton’s experiences in the Civil War, of men suf- 
fering on battlefields, of the need of an impartial society 
to carry on the emergency medical work. In 1889 this 
new organization received its first challenge. 

That was the year of the Johnstown flood, and Mr. and 
Mrs. DeGraw accompanied Miss Barton to that Penn- 
sylvania town where so many lives had been lost and so 
much emergency work needed to be done. There were 
enly two Red Cross chapters, one in Washington and 
one in Danville, N. Y.; but the work was being carried 
on. Mrs. DeGraw tells of the volunteers who came in, of 
the emergency headquarters which cared for feeding and 
housing. The Red Cross was functioning. 

When she was seventy years of age Mrs. DeGraw was 
helping with the production units making clothing and 
surgical dressings for use in Europe. Now at ninety- 
two she follows the train of events that occupy the 


headlines of our papers, and from her vantage point on, 


the Hill is still watching the scene in Washington. This 
year the Red Cross was too busily engaged in emer- 
gency work to do more than note its sixtieth anniver- 
sary. But they found time to honor a gracious lady who 
has long watched the growth of the Red Cross. 


Almost a Rout! 

A CONTEMPORARY religious journal in Washington car- 
ries the following paragraph this week: ‘Now that Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has declared a state of emergency in 
defense matters, will religious leadership declare a state 
of emergency in spiritual defense? . . . The Christian 
forces of America are disorganized in this grave moment 
to such an extent as almost to constitute a ‘rout.’ It is 
the inevitable result of failure on the part of Protestant 
leadership to plan together. It was evident five years 
ago that this country was-headed toward its present 
crisis. Leadership of the Christian groups in America 
had ample time to prepare to meet the situation. But 
the clash of personalities and the craving for prestige 


and power dimmed the vision and scuttled a long-range, 
effective program. Some of the evidence of this disor- 
ganized state may be seen in the present controversy as 
to who shall or who shall not set up a program for the 
spiritual welfare of the men in our army camps. It can 
be seen in the prolonged quibbling over organization for 
handling the chaplain problem. It can be seen in the 
bungling of the Myron C. Taylor appointment. It can 
be seen in the failure of some groups to co-operate in 
any sort of plan. The devastating and life-killing breath 
of this disorganized effort sweeps over our nation.” 


Conversation in the Capital 

Tue first question asked of a Washingtonian back 
home for a visit in the “States” is generally, “What do 
they of in Washington?” There seems to 
be a gentle illusion that the average resident of the 
Nation’s Capital is invited in for daily conferences with 
governmental leaders. There are many voices in Wash- 
ington, and what the town is saying depends largely 
upon the voices to which you listen. For here in this 
“streamlined, boomtown Capital” you can hear all man- 
ner of debate. We don’t think Emily Post’s recipe for 
popular conversation holds here at all. Said the arbiter 
cf all matters of etiquette, “Talk can’t be careless these 
days if we want a pleasant social life... . It’s safest to 
discuss books or plays or gardens.” She didn’t add, but 
she certainly implied, not politics or international prob- 
lems or religion or problems of war or peace. To which 
someone retorted that the polite gentleman would there- 
fore have to be appropriately deaf and conveniently 
blind. “The time has come,” the hostess said, “to talk 
of trivial things. . . . The discourse of the better bred 
should run in pleasant rings.” 

Too much of Washington’s conversation may go in 
circles, but there is plenty of honest debate. This town 
is filled with men who represent varying viewpoints and 
who intelligently and courageously defend them. For 
instance, debate in Congress has clearly emphasized that 
there are grave differences of conviction throughout the 
country concerning our major problems. And national 
unity will be achieved not by the throttling of cour- 
ageous discussion on a high plane. 

So our friend going back home can report that Wash- 
ington is talking about many subjects from many view- 
points. We hope he listens to those who speak with the 
quality of moral courage, men who have long since for- 
saken the ethics of expediency and keep sounding the 
note of honor. We hope he realized that Washington is 
still as free a place for open discussion as there is in the 
country. We hope that he finds his church back home 
continuing to be a place of courage and enthusiasm, a 
place where preaching still retains as one of its high 
missions that of Christianizing public opinion. 
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Among Ourselves | 


Working With Both Hands 


Tus question of the Christian’s dual role keeps pop- 
ping up quite unexpectedly. Is the individual a church 
member or a citizen? Or are they one and the same 
thing? How do we draw the line? 

The thing that brought the matter up this time was 
a letter from one of my readers. She hadn’t thought 
much of my argument against having women on church 
councils. I had said that if the women insisted on the 
right to run the church, the first thing you know the 
men might let them. Apparently she thinks that would 
be a good thing in their town. 

Perhaps she is right. I don’t know the local situation 
and she does. Perhaps in her town the women could 
make a better job of it than the men who are now doing 
it. That is a matter for the congregation to decide. 

It was one of her reasons for wanting women on the 
council that presented food for thought. She felt that 
women would be much more active in remedying social 
evils that are being allowed to run riot. She mentioned 
specifically a house of ill fame that the councilmen re- 
fused to do anything about. She felt that such an estab- 
lishment was an affront to the church, which women 
council members would not countenance. 

I sympathize fully with her desire to have the place 
closed. But there remains a question in my mind as to 
who ought to do it. Is it a task for the congregation or 
for the community? 

If it were run by or patronized by church members, 
which is of course unthinkable, it would be a matter for 
church discipline. Otherwise it seems to me a matter 
for the civic authorities. 

Each church member is also a voting member of the 
community. He, or she, is also likely to belong to some 
sort of civic association or woman’s club. That is the 
logical group to take action in such a matter. 

The task of the church is to offer the community such 
opportunities for wholesome living and awareness of 
God’s love that evil cannot compete. To accomplish that 
task will take a long time. Nevertheless, the job of the 
church is to keep right along in that direction. 

Meanwhile, the members of the church may as cit- 
izens be working for needed social reforms. In this sort 
of thing, as well as in matters of charity, it is well to 
keep our left hand and our right hand separated. 


Willful Waste Makes 
Woeful Want 


Tuat is an old saying that takes most of us back to 
our youth. Mention it to your friends and see how many 
of them exclaim, “I was raised on that! My grand- 
mother was always saying it.” 

But try it on youngsters in their teens and watch 
their puzzled look. For a while they won’t quite know 
what you are talking about. Then the meaning perco- 
lates, and they are amused at the words and at the idea. 
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That it might have more than a little truth in it does not 
occur to them. 

In the years of “surplus commodities” we have grown 
to feel that to use things, even to misuse them, was a 
virtue, because it took them off the hands of the over- 
supplied producer. We might have been forced to make 
over clothes, but we could not help feeling guilty about 
being unable to buy new things and “help business.” 

In many lines, competition between producers became 
so intense that they began doing up their products in 
fancier and still fancier packages. I don’t know that 
there ever was a father who looked at his new-born 
babe and cried, “What? No cellophane?” But there 
may have been. We have come to expect everything 
done up in voluminous wrappings. 

A couple of Americans newly returned from China 


were greatly impressed with the lovely containers in — 


which their purchases were delivered. They started to 
keep them all for future use. Soon they had such a 
mountain of paper, boxes, ribbon, and bottles that they 
either had to get rid of them or move to a larger apart- 
ment. After the frugal living to which they had been 
accustomed in China, they felt that such extravagance 
was characteristic of the lavish American way of living. 

I have yet to talk to an acquaintance of some other 
nationality who did not soon find occasion to tell me 
that the Americans are the most wasteful people in the 
world. Usually they have meant it as a sort of accusa- 
tion, but I never cared enough to resent it. My feeling 
was always, “So we are wasteful? What of it?” 

Current events make me wonder if we are not in for 
an about-face. Those of us who remember the last war 
know what it was like to save. We recall the “meat- 
less days,” the “gasless Sundays,” the sugar rationing, 
the dark flours. Moreover, we remember that there was 
a certain satisfaction in that part of the situation. 

Not long ago I read a murder mystery by Agatha 
Christie. The scene was an English country house, and 
one of the important clues was that all the waste paper 
taken from the house was carefully sorted and baled. 
With a war on, paper was precious. 

We may come to the same thing here. If we have to 
save all wrapping, I can only hope that the manufactur- 
ers will make them less elaborate. 

But it need not take war to make us less extravagant 
in our personal living. The Christian is always engaged 
in a sort of war. We need all our resources to carry it 
on successfully. That includes our material wealth as 
well as our spiritual talents. 

There are many ways to do our bit in the church’s 
war, and saving is not one of the least. If we are con- 
scious, as most of us are, of the source of all our pos- 
sessions, we will want to scrutinize them with care be- 
fore discarding. 

Perhaps our financial contributions to the church’s 
varied ministries are not as large as we would like to 
make them. But there is another famous saying, “A 
penny saved is a penny earned.” Wouldn’t that have 
something to do with the subject? Perhaps there are 
ways we haven’t thought about in which we can do our 
bit for;the church. 
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| Musings of a 


Minister's Wife _. By a Babbling Brook 


Even Mark Contributes to Miss Minnie’s Knowledge 


Miss Minnie was here this afternoon. She still looks 
a little washed out after her illness, but she is as peppy 
as ever. And what a lot of news she has collected lying 
in bed! All her friends rallied to her bedside, and each 
brought some piece of local news. With nothing else to 
do, Miss Minnie put all the pieces together until she 
really has enough material for a full-length novel. 

“Myrtle says I ought not to be out on such a hot 
afternoon, but I am tired of acting like an invalid,” she 
said as she settled herself in a porch rocker. “Ten days 
of looking at the same four walls are more than enough 
for me.” 

“T should think so,” I agreed, “and I am very glad 
you came. This porch is about the coolest spot in town.” 

“Had you heard that the young Sanders family is 
moving to Washington?” she asked. 

“You mean Tom and Carolyn?” I asked in return. 
“Yes,” she answered. “Mrs. Sanders, Senior, just told 

me yesterday. Tom has been conferring with government 
officials on the special airplane materials that C.B.I. has 
been making. He seems to be a very bright chemist.” 

“What is he going to do in Washington?” I asked. 

“Now, that is what I was afraid you would ask me,” 
she said. “After Mrs. Sanders left, I realized that she 
had been a little indefinite about that. Perhaps it is 
some sort of government secret.” 

“Perhaps it is,” I agreed. 

“They just decided about it day before yesterday, and 
I guess I was the first person to hear about it. No one 
else I have talked to seems to know anything about it.” 

“T am sure Mr. Lathrop knows nothing about it. I 
know he was counting on her to do some more visiting 
for him when she had rested from vacation school.” 

“That is what I-thought!” she exclaimed. “He surely 
will miss her, won’t he?” 

“He surely will,” I assented. “She has been a great 
help to him. She was just as businesslike about finishing 
any work she undertook as if she had been working for 
a secular employer.” I checked myself just in time to 
keep from adding that many people who help in the 
church have a part-time attitude toward what they do. 

“T hope she will get right into a church there,” my 
visitor went on. “She has had such a fine effect on some 
of our people here that it would be nice if she could 
keep up her interest. The trouble with a big city is that 
there are so many other things to do folks just get out 
of going to church.” 

“T hear Mrs. Milland has been sick,” she continued, 
“but I met her taking a walk this morning. You can’t 
wonder she would get sick, worrying about Art. What 
mother wouldn’t worry though!” 

“I think refusing to admit even to herself that she 
was worrying caused her upset as much as anything 
else. But she seems quite like herself now.” 

“I hope so,” said my visitor. “By fall she ought to 
be able to be back at the missionary society meeting. 
Then Mrs. Gerber won’t have to preside. And I guess 
that will suit everyone.” 


“Yes, we will all be glad to have Mrs. Milland back,” 
I agreed, carefully avoiding the implications of her re- 
mark—but in vain. Miss Minnie is as subtle as a steam 
roller when there is a subject she wants to talk about. 

“I mean, Mrs. Gerber nearly talked your ears off the 
last time, didn’t she?” 

“Mine seem to be intact,” I smiled, determined to add 
nothing to whatever tale she had already heard. 

“Well, a couple of people said that, besides the reg- 
ular topic, Mrs. Gerber gave a talk on what Sarah has 
learned about missions through the Lutheran Student 
Association. That would have been all right, but they 
could have stood more missions and less Sarah.” 

“Have you heard that Lloyd Keffer and his bride are 
coming home over the Fourth?” she asked. 

“Are they? How nice! That will please Mrs. Keffer.” 

“Yes, I hear she wants Lloyd’s wife to give up her job 
and live with them till Lloyd comes back.” 

I was on the verge of asking a question. So to put 
temptation behind me, I went in to get some grape juice. 

I met Mark coming in the back door. “Can I have a 
nickel for a cone?” he asked sweetly. 

I stiffened. Only the week before my husband and I 
had taken him into our confidence about our whole 
financial situation. With pencil and paper, we had 
showed him how our money is spent and what is a fair 
share for him and Joan to spend for pleasure. And he 
was asking for money again! 

“No, you may not,” I said frostily. “You know—” 

“QO. K.,” he smiled pleasantly, going out as fast as he 
had come in. “No, fellas, not today.” 

I was left with my mouth half open, almost too as- 
tounded to take my caller her drink. It is disconcerting 
to be left with a lecture half uttered. I caught myself 
almost wishing he had argued a little. 

“As I returned to the porch, Miss Minnie smiled. “I 
do think Mark has the nicest manners,” she said. “I 
appreciated his bringing me the roses last week, and we 
did have such a nice time. And I was so sorry to hear 
that his friend Skinny’s parents are separating and 
breaking up their home.” 

“Are they?” I asked, with a gasp. 

“Why, yes,” she answered. “Didn’t Mark tell you?” 


Nora’s 
Naughty 


Nonsense 


It is not untrue tattle 
That makes folks almost 
bitter, 
But well-meant, needless 
prattle 
That gets them all a-jitter. 


oS 
NAUGHTY NORA 
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For ye, brethren, were called for freedom; only use 
not your freedom for an occasion to the flesh, but 
through love be servants one to another. Gal. 5: 13 


“We owe them all we have of good: 
Our sunny skies, our fertile fields; 
Our freedom, which to all oppressed 
A continent of refuge yields.”—Helen Hunt Jackson 


For the mind of the flesh is death; but the mind of 
the Spirit is life and peace. Romans 8: 6 


“If we are to keep our bearings as a nation we 
must base ourselves firmly on social, moral and re- 
ligious standards. No community will be at peace 
with itself or others on any other basis.” —Halifax 


* * * 


If ye abide in my word, then are ye truly my dis- 
ciples; and ye shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free. John 8: 31, 32 


“Yet in vain our freedom, Lord, 
Bought with blood in battle poured, 
If, unfranchised by Thy Word, 

We are slaves to sin.”—James Flint 


If therefore the Son shall make you free, ye shall 
be free indeed. John 8: 36 


“In the trust He giveth, humble though it be, 
Cradled are the forces that will set us free.” 


The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor: He 
hath sent me to proclaim release to the captives, And 
recovering of sight to the blind, To set at liberty them 
that are bruised, To proclaim the acceptable year of 


the Lord. Luke 4: 14, 18, 19 


“Christ for the world we sing: 
The world to Christ we bring.” 
—Samuel Wolcott 


Stand fast therefore, and be not entangled again in 
a yoke of bondage. Galatians 5: 1 


“Freedom without self-control 
Is but leave to wreck the soul.”—James Flint 


The creation itself also shall be delivered from the 
bondage of corruption into the liberty of the glory of 
the children of God. Romans 8; 21 


“O day, for which creation 
And all its tribes were made! 
O joy, for all its former woes, 
A thousand fold repaid!”—Henry Alford 


THE LUTHERAN | 


ed: CV tee 


The Pilgrim fathers have been glorified as representa- 
tive of the many who have found refuge in America 
from religious persecution. We should cherish the mem- 
ory of the Mayflower and the sentiment of Plymouth 
Rock. But we should beware “lest we forget” the “rock 
whence we are hewn,” even the “Rock of Ages.” Our 
religious freedom demands that we ourselves be wor- 
shipers of our fathers’ God and “through love be ser- 
vants one to another.” 


A whole family was hurled to death because of speed- 


ing to a picnic and colliding with a truck. At the crucial ~ 


turn of the road, in a time like this, we need to “keep 
our bearings as a nation,” with due regard to our own 
safety and the rights of others. Our social, moral and 
religious standards and _ regulations must be sacredly 
regarded or we dash to death. Only “the mind of the 
Spirit is life and peace.” 


That little word “If! If we had only done so and so, 
“how different it would be!” Jesus said that we are 
“free” only if we “know the truth”; which we know only 
if we are His “disciples”; which we are “truly” only if 
we “abide” in His “Word.” True freedom is rooted not 
in material resources and human might but in mind and 
spirit; not in scientific knowledge but in God’s Word and 
in personal discipleship to the Master of men. 


After the Civil War “Aunt Sallie” would not accept 
her freedom but preferred to remain in her cabin and 
still be a “servant.” St. Paul, though a free man, de- 
lighted to call himself a “bond servant” of Jesus Christ. 
We are “free indeed” only when the Son of God eman- 
cipates us from the “bondage of sin”; but it is our priv- 
ilege and joy to transfer our allegiance to Him Who 
gives us freedom. 


A limousine stood at the side of the road, without 
gas,” while an ancient Ford rattled by. The rich owner 
could sit and admire the upholstery, but could not go on 
without combustion in the engine. Dependence upon 
machinery and enjoyment of luxuries get us nowhere. 
A propelling force, the fire of the Spirit, is necessary for 
our progress morally and spiritually. 


66 


A fine young fellow boasted of his will-power. He 
bragged about his “personal liberty” when reproached 
for taking one drink too many. It was “nobody’s busi- 
ness” but his own. That young man is now behind the 
bars because, intoxicated one day, he killed a child by 
reckless driving. What a mockery of freedom! 


The whole creation, from microbes to men, are con- 
tinually at war, and are in “the bondage of corruption,” 
under the power of sin and death. Praise God it is only 
for a little while, for we have the promise of final de- 


liverance “into the liberty of the glory of the children 
of Ged.” 


| 
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Our Ensign 


Tue American eagle, British lion, Russian bear, 
Chinese dragon are national emblems. Whether carved 
on ancient standards or printed on modern flags, em- 
blems designate the tribal or national group. As ensigns 
(insignia)—signs or symbols—they designate certain 
characteristics or ideals, fancied or real. 

June 17, 1775, the Bunker Hill flag was blue, with a 
white canton containing a red St. George’s cross and a 
pine tree. January 2, 1776, the first United States flag, 
raised by Washington at Cambridge, consisted of thir- 
teen alternating red and white stripes, with a blue can- 
ton emblazoned with a red St. George’s and a white St. 
Andrew’s cross. June 14, 1777, our present flag was 
adopted, with thirteen red and white stripes and a blue 


~ canton with thirteen white stars. Since 1818 a new star 


kas been added with each new state. 

President Woodrow Wilson, in addressing a graduating 
class at Annapolis, told the young men entering the 
navy to look to the national flag on their ships as a sacred 
emblem of the ideals for which our nation stands. Wher- 
ever that flag was borne, the red stripes should remind 
them of the rivers of blood that flowed for human free- 
dom; the white stripes the peace and good will to all 
nations; and the blue canton the royal spirit of justice, 
vigilance and perseverance. Each star should represent 
each state and citizen as shining out in the blue firma- 
ment with light and truth to all lands. 

Isaiah foretold the setting up of another standard, with 
an ensign for all nations: “And he will lift up an ensign 
to the nations from far” (Isaiah 5: 26). “From far” came 
One as the great standard-bearer for all nations, and the 
cross became His emblem. ‘And I,” He said, “if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto myself. 
But this he said, signifying by what manner of death he 
should die” (John 12: 32, 33). That cross-emblem has 
become to increasing multitudes who are drawn to its 
divine bearer and to its spiritual ideals the ensign of the 
universal citizenry who bear the name of Christian. 
That ensign of the cross tells of the red blood shed to 
save from sin’s bondage and to the freedom of the sons 
of God; tells of the white truce from the Prince of Peace; 
and of the blue royalty of the King of kings and the im- 
puted righteousness of His followers. The star is also 
His symbol, and for each new soul in His Kingdom there 
is added a star. | 


Freedom 


At the Treaty of Versailles, President Wilson pre- 
sented fourteen propositions as bases for international 
agreement. President Roosevelt suggests four as bases 


_ for a lasting peace following the present war; and they 


are reduced to one word, Freedom. The common Anglo- 
Saxon goal seems to be: freedom for every nation, how- 
ever small, to maintain its own form of government and 
pursue its own political course without external hin- 
drance; freedom of expression, public or private; free- 
dom of worship for every individual; and freedom of 
epportunity for every nation and individual, with eco- 
nomic justice and social security. It is a great peace 
proposal. This goal was not achieved at Versailles. Of 
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that treaty following World War No. 1, General Smuts 
of South Africa said: “We have not yet achieved the 
real peace for which the peoples were looking. . . . The 
promise of a new life, the victory of the great human 
ideals, for which the peoples have shed their blood and 
given their treasure without stint, the fulfillment of 
their aspirations toward a new international order, and 
a fairer, better world, are not written in this treaty.” 
It proved to be the “sowing of dragons’ teeth”; and as in 
1870 it resulted in turning the world into an armed 
camp. 

True freedom must have its basis not in mere formal 
propositions and international treaties, but in the mind 
and soul. Freedom from the “bondage of sin,” with the 
dominance of the spirit of sympathy and goodwill, is 
essential to lasting peace. And this can come only 
through the inreigning of love from the Prince of Peace. 
“If,” said He, “the Son make you free, you shall be free 
indeed.” His Spirit casts out selfishness, jealousy, and 
hate. Freedom inheres in truth, peace and love, and 
dwells in the mind and spirit of man. As in Thomas C. 
Upham’s “Song of the Pilgrims”: 


“For we would rather never be 
Than dwell where mind cannot be free.” 


And in Aubrey DeVere’s “The Monk’s Dream”: 


“Cherubic wisdom, love seraphic, 
Beseem that land the truth makes free.” 


Thomas Campbell appeals, in “Hallowed Ground”: 


“The cause of Truth and human weal, 
O God above! 

Transfer it from the sword’s appeal 
To Peace and Love.” 


Holy Ground 


On the Fourth of July, we sing in national anthems 
of our country as hallowed ground, invoke God’s bless- 
ing upon it, and pray His protection and guidance for 
its people who succeed the Pilgrim fathers. 


“Aye, call it holy ground, 
The soil where first they trod: 

They have left unstained what there they found,— 
Freedom to worship God.”—Felicia Hemans 


“What’s hallowed ground? ’Tis what gives birth 
To sacred thought in souls of worth! 
Peace! Independence! Truth! Go forth 
Earth’s compass round; 
And your high-priesthood shall make earth 
All hallowed ground!”—Thomas Campbell 


A Prayer 


“Lord, let war’s tempest cease, 
Fold the whole earth in peace 
Under Thy wings! 
Make all Thy nations one, 
All hearts beneath the sun, 
Till Thou shalt reign alone, 
Great King of kings.”—Oliver Wendell Holmes 


The suggestions in the four columns of these two facing 
pages are presented for study and meditation by J. William 
McCauley, D.D., Salem, Virginia. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


eACROSS THE “DESK 


THE promptness with which good advice is freely vol- 
unteered is a matter of common observation among us. 
We saw an example of readiness to give guidance to an 
inquiring traveler recently on a trolley car. A young 
woman asked the streetcar motorman about a crossing 
at which she desired to get off and received a brief but 
adequate response. But complementary and disagreeing 
advice was given by passengers, first by an elderly gen- 
tleman “across the aisle.” His counsels were followed by 
some very positive instruction which a middle-aged, 
square-chinned lady provided from a seat diagonally 
six or eight feet away. Finally a third party sitting near 
the now somewhat bewildered traveler remarked loudly 
enough to be heard by the other participants—‘I am 
getting out here, but I will tell the conductor to put you 
off at 38th St. and Woodland Ave.” And she did just 
that. And the conductor saw to it that his passenger was 
duly and properly guided. When the woman got off, 
there was general satisfaction. Good advice had been 
given and followed at no extra cost to anyone. 


A LITTLE KNOWLEDGE 


Our role in the above incident was that of an observer, 
but several weeks ago we tried to advise the traction 
company about correcting a very irritating noise that 
passengers must endure when their car reached a curved 
descent as it approached the end of its downtown trip. 
The screech of wheels, rails and brakes is like the noise 
made by a motor car or truck when the man at the 
wheel socks on his emergency brake to avoid an ac- 
cident. You all know the sound; you have seen the ex- 
citement it causes;—heads at all adjacent windows and 
nervous shudders in every one within a quarter mile. 
Well, have that noise in its greatest volume happen at 
brief intervals while you approach your stopping place. 
Thus you will understand our asking the patient motor- 
man—‘Why does not the company oil its tracks and get 
rid of that nerve-wracking noise?” Said the motorman, 
“If those tracks on this down grade were oiled, our 
brakes would simply lock the wheels and we would slide 
along out of control. Collisions would inevitably follow.” 
We promptly withdrew our advice. We recalled the 
struggles of tire manufacturers to get a product that 
would not skid. We recalled that the invention of the 
air brake for trains and later for other vehicles not only 
enabled them to stop on schedules but to move rapidly. 

The fact is that friction of the correct sort has a place 
of importance in this imperfect, sin-infected world. Hu- 
man understanding has not the keenness and reliability 
that enables proper discernment between the possible 
and the impossible, the attainable and the unattainable. 
We complain about interference of various sorts because 
it is connected with confusion, with quarrels, jealousy, 
and aggravating partisanships. We need to study friction 
so as to know when to put on and when to take off the 
brakes in intimate family life. More open-mindedness 
would avoid senseless misunderstandings that should 
not continue to exist. 


BIG BUSINESS AND RELIGION 


WE are not developing a theory about profit and non- 
profit motives, nor are we at this time suggesting the 


correct attitude toward some new and better world 
order. We desire only to express our conviction that 
“big business and religion” can join up for the best pos- 
sible sort of service, when properly directed to do so. 

Our assertion rests on a single incident so far as this 
paragraph is concerned, and we primarily had contact 
with only two men. The situation arose when a friend 
cf ours described a situation in his family that required 
prompt attention to avoid fatal consequences. Our friend 
had assurance that if a few hundred dollars for relief 
could be obtained, disaster could be avoided but un- 
aided he was helpless. We communicated the conditions 
to another friend and he promptly interviewed Mr. X 
in a personal way. Some weeks later we inquired what 
had happened and learned that a “strictly business” loan 
had been negotiated, and that Mr. X had gone on his 
way confident of escape from the threatening disaster. 

We recall the experience because it indicates the ef- 
fectiveness with which Christian fellowship can be trans- 
lated into Christian co-operation when all parties to a 
transaction are responsive to the dictates of their faith 
in Christ. In drawing this conclusion, we are not de- 
fending “things as they are”—the so-called status quo. 
We merely point to the fact that individual idealism 
can accomplish wonders when propertly motivated. On 
the other hand, the letter of justice when insisted upon 
by a churchman can make true justice a mechanism of 
tyranny. 


THE WAR’S LATEST ENTANGLEMENT 


Tue entrance into conflict between Russia and Ger- 
many, which was announced in the newspaper and by 
radio speakers on June 22, came as a culminating shock 
cf surprise to us in America. Even now after battles 
have been waged and blood shed, we continue appalled 
by the increased area of the world involved in war, but 

ve are the more amazed at the apparently limitless am- 
bition of the German Fuehrer. History, even aided by 
the traditions which time adds to the truth of great con- 
quests, contains no parallel to Mr. Hitler’s extension by 
armies of the control exercised by him and his staff. 

Tue LuTHERAN’s “sphere of influence” with reference 
to this inconceivably terrible war, is limited by the fact 
that it is the journal established to be one agency of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. While we have 
the average amount of such general information as is 
obtainable by press and radio, and while we occasionally 
have contacts with church leaders and thus learn of the 
hardship they suffer who are our fellow believers, we 
do not undertake to appraise the rights of those who 
have put their future to the test of war. Only from the 
basis of our religion and from the principles of our faith, 
do we claim the right to comment. 

We are not mere observers relative to the social order 
that may emerge from this conflict. We recognize not 
cnly that the civil powers are ordained of God, but we 
believe the relationships of church and state, which are 
enjoyed in the United States and Canada, have reached 
us with the permissive or direct aid of divine Prov- 
idence. As such we deem our democrative institutions 
worthy of defense to the extent of their continuance and 
improvement. 


) suly 2, 1941 


Furthermore, as Christians we have neither reason 
nor desire to give aid to the Russian system of govern- 
ment. It is insistently godless in principles. It has per- 
secuted Christian pastors, teachers, and leaders to their 
death. It has planned the suppression of religious free- 
dom and sponsored the rearing of a generation from 
birth to manhood and womanhood with no knowledge 
of God and no hope for His mercy. With such a group 
of people, we Christians have nothing in common. 

We hold as reliable the promptings of our souls rela- 
tive to the communist social order as offered and prop- 
_agated by the Russians. We therefore warn the Amer- 
ican and other governments to keep free from any en- 
tangling alliances with that God-hating state. We are 
not urging a policy of punishment nor of revenge. 
“Vengeance is mine. I will repay, saith the Lord.” But 
surely divine blessings will not rest upon the political 
policy that contains an alliance with bolshevism. 


PARTNERS IN DEMOCRACY 
(Continued from page 5) 


pared by Doctors Kunze and Helmuth, and slightly 
longer and more elaborate than the document of 1781, 
was adopted. The principle change was in the matter of 
lay delegates to be elected and accredited as representa- 
tives of the congregation, having an equal voice and vote 
with the pastors and licensed candidates in the affairs 
of the synod. A distinct ministerial meeting at the con- 
vention was, however, retained to decide on the ortho- 
doxy, the reception, and the exclusion of candidates. 
The credit for initiating the democratic forward step 
- goes to St. Michael’s-Zion’s Church in Philadelphia 
where General Peter Muhlenberg and Frederick 
Augustus Muhlenberg were active members. 

In the meantime, these two sons of the Patriarch, 
former pastors but now active laymen in the Minis- 
terium, had been doing their part in the democratiza- 
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tion of the nation. Frederick had been actually present 
at the momentous signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence at Philadelphia in 1776 while his brother, 
Peter, was in command of his Virginia regiment in 
Georgia, preparing to meet the British in the field. Peter 
had then helped to win the War for Independence in a 
brilliant seven-years’ military career. Frederick had 
presided in 1787 at the Pennsylvania State Convention, 
second in the nation to ratify the new Constitution of 
the United States. Peter had been a member of the 
convention which prepared the revised constitution of 
Pennsylvania in 1790. Frederick had risen in 1789 to 
be first speaker of the House of Representatives of the 
United States and was universally recognized as per- 
haps the ablest presiding officer in the country. The 
American-born, German-educated sons of Muhlenberg 
had thus thoroughly imbibed the new spirit of the West- 
ern World and were deeply involved in its creative ex- 
pression at a time when, as Henry Cabot Lodge has said, 
“In dealing with questions of politics and government, 
the people of the United States were second to no other 
nation.” 

It would also appear, therefore, that these two po- 
litically gifted sons of Muhlenberg were the moving 
spirits in the democratizations of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. The dates fit too neatly and closely to- 
gether for us to think otherwise: 1787, the framing of 
the national constitution; 1790, the Pennsylvania State 
Constitution; 1791, the proposal of St. Michael’s congre- 
gation for lay representation in the synod; 1792, the 
new democratic constitution of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. It was in this manner and through these per- 
sonalities of theologically and politically-trained laymen 
who had themselves been pastors that the rising Amer- 
ican state extended a helping hand to the rising Lu- 
theran Church. A new type of congregational and syn- 
odical self-government was inaugurated in that church 
closer to the vision and ideals of Martin Luther than 
anything that has yet been achieved by the church in 
the land of Luther. 


~ From the Iowa Synod’s Recent Session 


EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Rev. Ralph Krueger, Iowa Falls, secretary; Rev. M. E. Lesher, 
Dubuque, statistical secretary; Mr. R. E. Le Mont, Cedar Rapids; 
M. A. Getzendaner, D.D., Davenport, retiring president; Rev. E. A. 
Piper, Fairfield, president; Albert B. Schwertz, D.D., Sioux City, 
vice-president; Mr. John L. Berger, Cedar Rapids, treasurer; Mr. 
H. C. Gardner, Des Moines, not in the picture. 


OFFICERS OF WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
(Seated) Mrs. N. M. Ostlund, Webster City, treasurer; Mrs. M. E. 


Redeen, Newton, president. (Standing) Mrs. A. G. Heitman, Sioux 
City, vice-president; Mrs. O. J. Larsen, Cedar Rapids, statistical sec- 
retary; Mrs. H. C. Gardner, Des Moines, secretary. 


[The photographs were delayed in transmission. Ep.] 
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Bad for Business 


The Way, Shown the Ephesians by Paul, Ruined Demand 
for Silver Images 


By NATHAN R. MELHORN 
Acts 19: 8-10, 23-32. The Sunday School Lesson for July 13 


SEVERAL years ago a book by the late 
Dr. Charles M. Jacobs appeared on 
Lutheran book shelves with the title, 
“The Way, a Little Book of Christian 
Truth.” For some reason or other that 
particular phrase, “the way,” as part of 
the name for the early Christians, Fol- 
lowers of The Way, had not come es- 
pecially to my notice. It had been 
overshadowed by the announcement in 
the eleventh chapter of the Acts, verse 
twenty-six: “And the disciples were 
called Christians first in Antioch.” In 
“the little Book of Christian Truth” 
above named, a verse from the twenty- 
fourth chapter of the Book of Acts was 
quoted by Professor Jacobs. It is a por- 
tion of Paul’s defense before the Roman 
successor to Pilate, Felix, when the 
great apostle to the Gentiles was on 
trial in Jerusalem and defending him- 
self against the accusations expressed 
by one Tertullus, evidently a Roman 
lawyer for the Jews. Paul said in reply: 
“I confess unto thee, that after the way 
which they call heresy, so worship I the 
God of my fathers.” 

That phrase, “the way,” is used also 
in the nineteenth chapter of Acts, a 
part of which is the Sunday school les- 
son for July 13. Paul had come to 
Ephesus and for a while had been per- 
mitted to teach in the synagogue, which 
meant that he engaged in such open 
discussions as made evident his convic- 
tion that Jesus the Christ is the Mes- 
siah foretold by Jewish prophets as the 
promised one of Israel. Here again oc- 
curs a reference to “the way.” 

Luke, in reporting the activities of 
the great missionary in the city famed 
for the shrine of the goddess Diana, 
wrote that Paul had spoken “boldly for 
the space of three months, disputing 
and persuading the things concerning 
the kingdom of God. But when divers 
were hardened, and believed not, but 
spake evil of that way before the mul- 
titude, he departed from them, and 
separated the disciples, disputing daily 
in the school of one Tyrannus.” 


“T Am the Way” 

Jesus made that pronouncement be- 
fore His crucifixion and resurrection, 
and obviously before the sending of 
the Holy Spirit and the organization of 
the church. More than a score of years 
had elapsed after the founding of 
Christianity, and those who were be- 
lievers in Christ had come to the re- 
alization of the difference of the path 


which they followed from any other 
way which had been chosen by men as 
the expression of their habits of wor- 
ship and obedience to their Maker. It 
is interesting to note that Paul and 
doubtless the other members of the 
apostolate, when they went forth to 
preach, sought always to be heard by 
their brethren after the flesh in the 
synagogues. It was entirely consistent 
for them to seek recognition. Paul 
rather indignantly repelled the accusa- 
tion that he was untrue to his fore- 
bears. He said: “Are they Hebrews? 
So am I.” ; 

But it was not very long after such 
teaching had been carried on in a syn- 
agogue until a group indicated that they 
could not continue with the apostolic 
interpretation of their own messianic 
promises. Judaism was content with 
the Law and the prophets. They 
stopped in their spiritual progress when 
they should have recognized the day of 
their fulfillment. They who accepted 
Jesus as the Messiah went on. They 
traveled “the way” to which Jesus 
made reference in His declaration, and 
accepted as their title “Followers of 
the Way.” 


In the Gentile World 


But the experiences which were met 
in the synagogue were not the same as 
those which occurred when the Gospel 
went into the Gentile world. Here they 
had to meet competition from at least 
two sources. One of them was the 
teaching of the philosophies of their 
times. The other was the influence of 
Christian doctrine upon the industrial 
and national life then current. Ephesus 
is the outstanding example of the im- 
pact of Christianity on the chief busi- 
ness of the community. 

Ephesus was in some respects a pe- 
culiar city. It was large. It contained 
the shrine of the goddess Diana and the 
temple dedicated to her worship. In this 
richly decorated structure the sacred 
spot was that occupied by a rude stone 
“image.” It was counted amongst the 
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most hallowed of the places of idol- 
atrous worship in all Asia Minor. It is 
also a tradition concerning that ancient 
city that it was the rendezvous of 
thieves and robbers who would flee to 
its protection for sanctuary against 
punishment. It was thus a city of 
refuge from the point of view of prop- 
erty. By traffic in religious relics it had 
become a center of wealth. 


The Familiar Experience 

Certainly the teaching of Paul at 
Ephesus in the synagogue and later in 
the school of one Tyrannus received 
the treatment which is characteristic 
of the impacts of the Gospel wherever 
it has been taken into an area whose 
people have been ignorant of its tenets. 
It could be heard by people of all sorts 
and conditions as something which ex- 
cited the interest which it is usual to 
ascribe to curiosity. The wise men 
amongst the Athenians listened to Paul 
on Mars Hill and babbled about his as- 
sertions after he left. The common peo- 
ple listened attentively where there 
was repeated to them what Christ had 
said concerning this life and the life 
that is to come. 

It is easy to listen, and a great deal 
of the so-called culture of many people 
is as external as the paint on a house. 
It is something that has been received 
through ears or eyes or touch, but it 
has never become organically a part of 
the person to whom it is addressed. It 
has not become a guide to his feet. It 
is not a way of life. It can be safely 
assumed that the silversmiths of 
Ephesus heard about this eloquent Jew 
who had come into Ephesus and who 
was daily discussing the great ques- 
tions of human life with any and all 
persons who came to him. They found 
no fault with him until they discovered 
that his words were setting up new 
ideas among a group of people who no 


sooner became Christians than they 
quit taking any interest in the silver 


images of the goddess Diana. Converts 
to Christianity had no use for anything 
connected with the Diana cult. 

Did they seek Paul out and offer to 
disprove his contention? Did they 
themselves consult with the people who 
had become followers of Christ and 
who had thus attained the peace that 
passeth understanding? Were they 
open to any convictions concerning the 
superiority of a religion centered in 
Christ and one whose highest act of 
devotion was an offering to a mis- 
shapen stone? The answer to all of these 
is No. Instead they sought a magis- 
trate and accused Paul of diverting the 
people from their loyalty. 

Business has a poor record in its ap- 
preciation of the things of the spirit. 
“Get while the getting is good” is more 
accurately its slogan than “Trust in the 
Lord that it may be well with thee.” 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


The State and 
The Church 


Deuteronomy 17: 14-20 


THE state belongs to the transient 
organizations of human and earthly re- 
lationships. Whenever it assumes to 
be more than that, it will find itself in 
conflict with the church. Where it re- 
spects its own limitations, it will find 
in the church its most helpful support 
and its strongest defense. 


Lessons From History 


At the time Jesus lived, there had 
come a new factor into human relation- 
ship. The Roman Empire had marched 
to conquest over the known world. Up 
to this time government had been 
coupled directly with religion. In the 
Jewish nation this principle finds a 
good example. God was the true King, 
and when the state spoke it was the 
voice of God. At the time of Christ 
the Roman state had not yet defied the 
emperor. In fact, there was no state 
religion. Romans left the conquered 
nations pretty much to their own no- 
tions as to worship. So long as the van- 
quished accepted Roman rule and re- 
spected Roman laws, they could keep 
their religions. Some historians go so 
far as to say that Rome adopted the 
religions of the peoples they conquered. 
The result was a mosaic of authorized 
religions from which the Romans could 
choose as they pleased. 

At the same time another universal 
order was established by Christ. It was 
centered in Himself and did not recog- 
nize distinctions of race, class, or na- 
tion. In its beginnings it did not have 
to face another universal religion. That 
came later when the Roman state de- 
manded worship of the emperor. But 
the seeds of conflict between these two 
great world orders were inherent in 
the situation. They could not occupy 
mutually exclusive fields. 


St. Augustine’s Great Book 

It will be seen that the problem of 
_church and state was at first not one of 
theory, but of practice. It came out of 
historic events. When St. Augustine 
wrote “The City of God,” he was at- 
tempting to solve this relationship by 
the establishment of a single order of 
society which would be based on the 
principles of Christianity. To this day 
men have sought to solve this problem. 

In the United Lutheran Church in 
1938 a committee was instructed to 


bring in a new statement as to the 
principles of relationship between 
church and state. At the last conven- 
tion in 1940 they reported that the con- 
fused and changing situation as to the 
forms of government made it wise to 
wait for a time the completion of their 
report. 


One Order 


When the Roman state became a re- 
ligion, the persecution of Christians 
followed inevitably. Always Christians 
have risen against dictation by the state 
in matters of worship and the con- 
science. Later the emperor Constan- 
tine saw in the church a strong and 
unifying influence for his empire, and 
established Christianity as a state re- 
ligion. This form of universal order 
also failed. Christianity could be main- 
tained as a state religion only by the 
use of unchristian methods. It easily 
became intolerant and corrupt. The 
Reformation sought once more to es- 
tablish the two universal orders as 
partners in the business of making a 
better society. Protestantism has also 
failed in a large measure in discover- 
ing how this partnership can be made 
effective, without either’s loss of rights. 


Government, an Assumption 


Theoretically the church assumes the 
state. It takes for granted that society 
will be organized into state and that 
these states will be just. This assump- 
tion is often proved wrong. Then the 
church must do something more direct 
and drastic in its effort to gain its ends 
in society. The state ought to recognize 
the field of the church and not trespass 
upon it. 

If the state will act only within its 
own field, the church can go on about 
its primary mission of soul saving. 
Good government is always a healthy 
environment for Christianity. It fur- 
nishes the climate in which the Chris- 
tian seed can grow. Bad government 
leaves the church no alternative but 
to use its influence against it. 


Total Government 


The principle that the church must 
yield to the state is dangerous. The state 
has force at its command. The church 
has no physical défense. The state is 
influenced by diplomacy. The church 
cannot compromise. When the church 
is ruled by the state, when the sermons 
of the preacher are censored and the 
doctrines of the church compromised, 
men’s souls are in dire bondage. 

The state must respect the field of 


the church and not trespass. Matters 
of the spirit and of morality are in this 
field. The largest measure of freedom 
should be permitted in faith and re- 
ligious practice. Only when religious 
groups or individuals, following a dis- 
torted conscience, interfere with the 
rights of others, has the state any right 
to intervene. 


Benevolent Government 


The state cannot ignore the church. 
National leaders generally recognize 
the church as the most valuable asset 
in any nation. The church trains the 
people in religion and morality. It 
keeps uncounted thousands from 
breaking laws. It fights against all the 
unsocial sins that destroy government. 
It fosters movements for the better- 
ment of mankind, for the relief of hu- 
man misery, and for the enthronement 
of justice. It is right that the state 
should show impartial favors to the 
church—not that political advantage 
should result, but in return for the 
moral influence of the church. 

Freedom from paying taxes is but 
one of the benevolent acts of our 
American government toward the 
church. Freedom of the ministry from 
the draft is another. The church in mis- 
sionary lands receives many favors for 
its service to education and healing. 
Such favors should be received by the 
church with dignity. They are not a 
price paid for the slavish support of 
the church. It is a temptation to church 
leaders to close an eye to the evils of 
government where such favors are re- 
ceived. But this does not deny the 
principle that the state serves itself best 


when it shows impartial favors to the 
church. 


Freedom of Thought 


The state has no right to demand that 
the church become its agency in pro- 
moting its particular form of govern- 
ment. Even in war time the church 
must not become a cog in the ma- 
chinery of defense. Its ministry is to 
men’s souls, whatever their theories of 
government or economics. All human 
liberty rests on liberty of religious 
thought. The church must be left free 
to pursue its primary business of free- 
ing men from the bonds of sin. No gov- 
ernment in human history has ever so 
wisely handled the problems of state 
and church as our own American state. 
Let us be worthy of it. 

* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, July 13. 

Next topic, The Church and the State. 
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‘BOOK SREVIEWS 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN 
COLONIAL AMERICA 


By Lars P. Qualben. Thomas Nelson 
& Sons, New York. Pages 271 in text, 
142 in five appendices. Price, $2.00. 


The historical phenomenon of Chris- 
tianity with its spiritual content, aug- 
mented with forty-seven maps and 
diagrams, the author forms into a suc- 
cinct yet complete compendium of the- 
ories, doctrines, controversies, move- 
ments and church history. From these 
origins and out of this rootage Dr. 
Qualben externalizes Christianity as 
confessed by the Lutheran Church, as 
well as other denominations, with an 
adequate interpretation in a scholarly 
fashion. Lutheran history and person- 
alities of the colonial, pre-revolution- 
ary and revolutionary periods are set 
forth in their proper locale, color and 
movement in the larger setting of the 
other denominational settlers—the 
Catholic, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist, Quaker, Mennonite, Moravian and 
Dunker. 

This book has the scope of eternity 
as well as the particularism of patriotic 
Lutherans who were leaders in the for- 
mation of the United States. Opening 
the book one seems to enter a cathe- 
dral: you hear the sound of the mighty 
organ, you feel the beating of Christian 
hearts and the unsung devotion of Lu- 
theran souls rich in spiritual thought 
and the memories of colonial times. 
There is the great East Window over 
the high altar which lets in the light 
from God’s heaven, sun-washed and 
star-illumined; while from the great 
Rose Window in the west there sparkles 
the glory of Lutheran faith in its love 
for home, church and country. 

A forgotten hero of our history, John 
Hanson, a Lutheran, who was elected 
as the first “President of the United 
States in Congress assembled” (out of 
the fourteen presidents under the 
Articles of Confederation), was the 
chief delegate from Maryland who re- 
fused to sign these Articles for four 
years. He based his remonstrance upon 
the contingency that the government 
should hold the Northwest Territory, 
which was opened up by Clark and 
claimed by Virginia, in trust for the 
Union. There is the string for the fu- 
ture pearls of a “perpetual union.” This 
led to the Mt. Vernon Compact of 1785, 
the Annapolis Convention of 1786 and 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
The greatest work of the Confedera- 
tion was the Northwest Ordinance, 
which erected religion, morality, the 
school and the home of freemen with- 
out slavery. Hanson stood for the trus- 
teeship “of property large enough for 


the accommodation of an empire, a se- 
curity against the country’s total de- 
struction.” 

The work is scholarly, shows a wealth 
of research, is rich in references, while 
its five appendices will hold an interest 
for Lutheran antiquarians. 

CuHarLes E. Rupy. 


CHRISTIAN ROOTS OF DEMOC- 
RACY IN AMERICA 


By Arthur E. Holt. Friendship Press. 
1941. Pages 188. Price, cloth, $1; paper, 
60 cents. 


Dr. Holt is professor of social ethics 
at the Chicago University Divinity 
School. This book was written at the 
invitation of the Missionary Education 
Movement as a text for adults- and 
young people. It is a valuable and 
timely publication for every Christian’s 
library. Let no pastor overlook this 
little volume, setting it aside as just 
another textbook. 

Against the background of our times 
this interpretation of the relationship 
between Christianity and democracy 
becomes significant. It will help the 
pastor to find himself sure foundation 
for his own thinking and preaching in 
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this field. The history of government 
leading to democracy places invaluable 
reference material into brief space. The 
criticisms of American democracy are | 
valid, searching and sympathetic. It 
takes into account the “many things 
that are done well” by our government. — 
It rises to the conclusion that “The 
high cost of a democratic society is 
the development of a generation of peo- 
ple whose spirits are stirred by the 
great truths of Christianity, and who 
seek a social order which will give the 
spirit of Christianity a chance for social 
expression.” This conclusion is not 
unique, but the entire interpretation of 
Dr. Holt, to my mind, leads inevitably 
to this stress on the essential place of 
Christian character in any government 
of the people. 

This book probably answers the de- 
mand of the last convention of the 
U. L. C. A. for a text in this field as 
well as any that could be prepared 
under our own Lutheran authorship. 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


FRUITS OF PRAYER 
By Laura Emity Mau 


Siens and wonders follow prayer, © 
Light and joy emerge to bear 

Fruits of love in hearts somewhere, 
Friendships bear the marks of prayer. 


That Stand for 


UNITED STATES, CHRISTIAN, CONQUEST FLAGS 


These flags stand for a country that leaves us free to worship 


as we will, for a faith that sustains us in that freedom. 


Al- 


ways these flags should be honored, but especially when we 
celebrate our country’s Independence Day. At this time we 
should make anew our resolution to keep these symbols of 
freedom before us and aim to be worthy of that for which 


they stand. 


See our catalogs for descriptions and prices of United States, Christian and 


Conquest Flags. 
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New Church 


<< 


AnotHerR beautiful Lutheran church 
graces the Lincoln Highway of Penn- 
sylvania. Where this great highway 
crosses Lincoln Avenue in the borough 
of Crafton, Pa. an English Gothic 
church has been built of rock-face 
Annandale stone at a cost of $43,048. 

The service of dedication was held 
May 25; and at this time the pastor, the 
Rey. Alvin E. Teichart, was assisted by 
the Rev. F. Eppling Reinartz of Phila- 
delphia, Secretary of Promotion in the 


D United Lutheran Church; Dr. W. H. 


Hetrick and Dr. Ellis B. Burgess. Serv- 
ices were also held Tuesday and 
Wednesday evenings of the following 
week, and addresses were delivered by 
Dr. Robert W. Woods and Robbin B. 
Wolf, Esq. 

The nave of the church provides sit- 
tings for three hundred persons, and a 
spacious rear balcony will seat seventy- 
five more. Throughout the building 
period the parish interest was intense, 
and many rich memorials were pro- 
vided. The local post of the American 
Legion, of which Pastor Teichart has 
been chaplain for eleven years, at- 


St. Matthew’s, Crafton, Pa, Dedicated 


St. Matthew’s Church, 
Crafton, Pa. 


The Rev. Alvin E. 
Teichart 


tended the Sunday evening service and 
presented clergy seats in his honor. 
Devoted women provided full sets of 
paraments and vestments; and the 
churchly order is attracting increasing 
numbers of people to the services. 

Pastor Teichart has been called to the 
colors as a reserve chaplain, and the 
congregation will be served by one of 
its beloved members, Dr. Ellis B. 
Burgess, until the war clouds roll by 
and the pastor returns. 


PHILADELPHIA SEMINARY 
AUXILIARY NUMBERS 1,405 


A pian for organizing units or chap- 
ters in the conferences of the Minis- 
terium of Pennsylvania was presented 
at the annual meeting of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary at Philadelphia, June 6. Final 
action on this plan will be taken at the 
next annual meeting, according to the 
proposed amendment to the constitu- 
tion, which reads: “Chapters may be 
organized in the Ministerium or other 
supporting synods for the purpose of 
promoting the work of the Seminary 
Auxiliary.” 

It was announced that 117 new mem- 


_bers were received from May 9 to June 
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6, as the result of the membership 
drive by the key women of the Phila- 
delphia Conference, making the total 
membership 1,405. 

The treasurer reported total receipts 
of $9,994.20 and disbursements of 
$9,694.90. There is a loan of $3,000 out- 
standing. 

The president, Mrs. F. Eppling 
Reinartz, pointed out the progress of 
the second year of the Auxiliary, in 
spite of the curtailment of many of its 
activities in the interest of the United 
Appeal. The first major objective, the 
renovation of Graduate Hall, has been 
completed. Other organizations have 
been inspired to assist in the work. The 
Luther League of New Jersey voted to 
furnish a suite of rooms in the main 
dormitory. 

Mr. Peter P. Hagan and Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher spoke briefly and urged the 
co-operation of the members in the 
United Appeal. Dr. Pfatteicher sug- 
gested that the women “nag prayer- 
fully and conscientiously” until every 
church in the Ministerium has raised 
its quota for college and seminary. 

Mr. Ross Heidy, a student at the 
seminary, sang. The next regular meet- 
ing will take place the first Friday in 
October. Officers elected are: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. F. Eppling Reinartz; vice- 
presidents, Mrs. Frank M. Brown, Mrs. 
Lillie C. Heist, and Mrs. Peter P. 
Hagan; recording secretary, Mrs. G. 
Elson Ruff; financial secretary, Mrs. 
Bela Shetlock; treasurer, Mrs. John 
Doberstein. THELMA S. Rurr, Sec. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE 

THE recently remodeled main dor- 
mitory of the Women’s Division at Get- 
tysburg College will be named Huber 
Hall as a tribute to Dr. Charles H. 
Huber, retiring director. The decision 
was made at the annual meeting of the 
College Board of Trustees, when it was 
announced that Miss Elizabeth Con- 
nelly, M.A., will become Gettysburg’s 
first dean of women, with the rank of 
assistant professor. Miss Connelly has 
been assistant dean of women at the 
University of Illinois. 

The Board also announced the ap- 
pointment of Dr. William F. Quillian, 
Jr., to fill the vacancy created in the 
chair of philosophy by the retirement 
of Dr. Charles F. Sanders. Dr. Quil- 
lian, son of William F. Quillian, former 
president of Wesleyan College, Geor- 
gia, will have the rank of assistant pro- 
fessor for the coming year. 

Donald J. Kaiser of Woodbury, N. J., 
unable to take his final examination 
because of injuries suffered in rescuing 
a friend from the Phi Kappa Psi fra- 
ternity house, which burned May 18, 
was awarded his diploma with the rest 
of his class at commencement. 
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New Superintendent of Nachusa 


Orphanage 


REV. LeROY F. WEIHE 


The Rev. LeRoy F. Weihe, since May 
1937 superintendent of the Inner Mis- 
sion Society of the Chicago Area of the 
United Lutheran Church, has been 
called to take up the duties of superin- 
tendent of Nachusa Orphanage at 
Nachusa, Ill. He has accepted the call 
and will be installed at a service Sun- 
day afternoon, July 13, as a part of the 
annual Homecoming at that institu- 
tion. 

Mr. Weihe is a native of Postville, 
Iowa, and entered the ministry from 
St. Paul’s Church of that city. He was 
graduated from Carthage College in 
1928, and from the Chicago Lutheran 
Seminary three years later. He has 
done graduate work at the University 
of Chicago in the department of Social 
Service Administration, and is thereby 
well fitted for the work he has been 
doing and upon which he will enter. 

He is a member of the American As- 
sociation of Social Workers, of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Association of 
Church Social Workers, of the execu- 
tive committee of the Lutheran Welfare 
Conference in America, and of the 
Board of Directors of the Lutheran 
Church Charities Committee, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 

Prior to service in social welfare, he 
was pastor for six years of Cudahy Lu- 
theran Church, Cudahy, Wis. He has 
served as a member of the Board of 
Directors of Nachusa Orphanage since 
June 1935. This institution of mercy is 
controlled by a board of sixteen direc- 
tors elected from the Illinois, Wart- 
burg and Iowa synods, and the Wiscon- 
sin Conference of the Synod of the 
Northwest. It was founded in 1904 as 
the result of a gift of a forty-six-acre 
farm to the General Synod for the pur- 


pose of establishing a home for de- 
pendent children. The donor of the 
land was Mrs. Mary Shippert, a mem- 
ber of Woodlawn-Immanuel Church, 
Chicago. Today, after thirty-three 
years of Christian service it has a ca- 
pacity of seventy, and stands as a living 
monument to the generosity and vision 
of one whose great heart for helpless, 
motherless children prompted her to 
stimulate the founding of a Home 
where a true Christian parent-child 
atmosphere might prevail. 


Baltimore Motherhouse 


Graduates Four 


Fripay evening, May 23, the -grad- 
uating exercises were held at the Bal- 
timore Motherhouse, with the address 
by the Rev. Dr. Harry F. Baughman of 
the Gettysburg Seminary faculty, at 
which time four young women, having 
completed their two years in training, 
were graduated. Misses Alice Eisaman, 
Greensburg, Pa.; Dorothy Emich, Bal- 
timore, Md.; Bernice Harnish, Harris- 
burg, Pa.; and Emily Wanner, Reading, 
Pa., were given certificates for their 
work of two years and will now en- 
gage in parish and institutional work 
of the Church. 

Miss Esther Bacon, R.N., of Sioux 
City, Iowa, completed a special course 
of one year preparatory to her work 
in India. i 

Four probationers completed their 
two years of training and two of them 
who have had their college work and 
experience in teaching have been as- 
signed, Sister Havana Amos to Bethany 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, the Rev. J. 
H. L. Trout pastor, and Sister Miriam 
Shirey to Holy Trinity Church, Akron, 
Ohio, Dr. Franklin C. Fry pastor. They 
took up their work as parish dea- 
conesses early in June. The other two 
probationers, Sister Eleanor Blumberg 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., and Sister Eliza- 
beth Huth of Burlington, Iowa, will 
take a third year of classroom work. 
Both have been assigned for clinical 
work during the summer. All the 
teachers of the past year will continue 
next year. 

The Motherhouse entertained a Re- 
gional Deaconess Conference, including 
the Norwegian Motherhouse, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., the Philadelphia Motherhouse 
and the Baltimore Motherhouse, May 
30 and 31. The conference opened with 
the Holy Communion. A number of 
Sisters from the three institutions and 
also the pastors of the three Mother- 
houses were present; also Dr. Emil G. 
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Chinlund, director of Immanuel Dea- 
coness Institute, Omaha, Nebr. The 
program consisted of addresses and a 
panel discussion in which the Sisters. 
and clergymen took an active part. The 
program was arranged by Sister Anna 
Ebert and Sister Martha Hansen. 

The Triennial Homecoming of the 
Baltimore Motherhouse Sisters took 
place June 9-20.. All the Sisters from 
their various fields, including one from 
Puerto Rico, were present with one 
exception. Following the Matins each 
morning, lectures were given during 
the forenoon and conferences were 
held; there were also special services 
and socials. Recognition was made in 
a special service of the thirtieth an- 
niversary of the dedication of the pres- 
ent building. 

Plans are being made for the open- 
ing of school about October 1. 

W. A. WADE. 


New MG 1S510N 
Superintendent 


REV. KARL S. HENRY 


INSTALLATION of the Rev. Karl S. 
Henry as superintendent of Home Mis- 
sions in the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania took place June 25. The service 
was held in St. John’s Church, Reading, 
Pa., and was conducted by Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Minis- 
terium, and the president of the Home 
Mission Board, the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen. 

Pastor Henry is a son of Dr. J. O. 
Henry, superintendent of the Topton 
Orphans’ Home. He was graduated 
from Muhlenberg College and the 
Philadelphia Seminary, ordained in 
1930, and served eleven years as pastor 
of the Stouchsburg Parish, near Read- 
ing. He has been a member of the 
Home Mission Board of the Minister- 
ium for two years. 
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Nova Scotia Church Meets 


_A New Challenge 


SuDDENLY to find one’s church tem- 
porarily increased by almost 50 per 
cent has been the novel experience of 
the writer in recent months. The nov- 
elty has been enhanced by the fact that 
the people who constituted this increase 
were all men—and men with a mother- 
tongue quite different from our own. 
This large group of men were mostly 
whalers from Norway, engaged in the 
peaceful industry of whaling in the 
Antarctic when their homeland was 
invaded by Nazi soldiers, aided and 


_ abetted by one Quisling, whose treach- 


ery to the “Land of the Midnight Sun” 
forever relegates him to the society of 
Judas Iscariot. 

These men refused to return to the 
bondage of their native land and de- 
cided that as quickly as possible they 


- must exchange the robe of peaceful in- 


dustry for the robe of men of war, so 
that they might do their bit in restor- 
ing the free and independent status of 
their beloved fatherland. For this pur- 
pose, they came into our midst, these 
hardy and stalwart sons of the old 
Vikings, in whose breasts the love of 
liberty has been cherished for many 
centuries. “Camp Norway” was erected 
in record time, and in less than three 


months the men were comfortably 


housed against the ravages of an east- 
coast Canadian winter which does not 
yield to Norway in severity. 

Our Church immediately realized her 
obligation towards these men, our 
brothers in the faith, for every last one 
of them was a confirmed Lutheran. 
What could we do for these men while 


they were among us? How could we- 


convey to them our friendship and our 
fellowship in spite of language dif- 
ficulties? What services could we 
render in trying times like these that 
would be a means of encouragement, 
and possibly a means of preserving 
faith itself? 


Language Study 

With some fear, and not a little 
trembling, due to our feeling of lack of 
qualification to accomplish much, we 
visited the commander of the new camp 
soon after the arrival of the men. In- 
troductions over, we offered our ser- 
vices in any capacity (meanwhile, be- 
coming more encouraged by our kindly 
reception), and received a promise that 
we would be called upon to fulfill our 
offer. In talking with some of the sail- 
ors we found that quite a number ex- 
pressed a desire to improve their 
knowledge of the English language. We 
at once invited the men to an “English 
class” and set a day and an hour, on 
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the spot. Imagine our concern when 
forty-five men faced us the first eve- 
ning, including two commanders. And 
we, without a textbook of any descrip- 
tion and without any knowledge of 
Norse. With the aid of the men who 
understood some English, we discov- 
ered that the Norse alphabet has three 
more letters than ours—and from that 
point we started, which certainly was 
getting back to the beginning. These 
“Hinglish classes” are still going on, and 
we are satisfied that we have all had 
an adventure in language study, the 
teacher no less than the pupils. 

On a number of occasions the entire 
group has paraded to old Zion Church. 
Sometimes the purpose was to engage 
in some regular service of worship; 
sometimes to attend a special service. 
We will tell about a few of these spe- 
cial services. 


A Service for Sailors 


One Sunday last November, the Rev. 
Berge Overland, Norwegian Seamen’s 
Missionary at Montreal, visited Lunen- 
burg and two special services were ar- 
ranged for the Norwegian sailors—all 
in their own language. It was a joy to 
hear the men sing some of the church 
hymns of Norway and to share with 
them in the solemn hour of worship at 
9.00 A. M. True, conditions were re- 
versed, and this time we sat in the 
pew and struggled with the difference 
in language—but of what consequence 
is language when brethren worship in 
spirit and in truth? The men listened 
eagerly to Pastor Overland, who 


preached from the text, “Have faith in 


God.” The same evening the men 
listened to a naval officer who took 
part in the first battle of Narvik de- 
scribe the engagement. 


A Christmas Service 


Late in the afternoon on December 
24 the men came in a body to the 
church to follow an old practice of the 
homeland, namely, of singing the old 
carols and hymns of Christmas and to 
listen again to the Christmas Gospel. 
For about three-quarters of an hour 
they sang. We had some difficulty in 
finding the proper musical settings for 
the songs used, but when we came to 
some old favorite the men sang right on 
—the organ wasn’t needed in such 
cases. Fortunately, a steamship com- 
pany in New York sent us enough 
copies of the leaflet of “Julesanger” to 
present one to each man. Not many 
eyes were entirely dry during this ser- 
vice and a number of townspeople were 
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in to share the spirit of the hour with 
the men. In the evening we attended 
the festival at Camp Norway; sang 
around the Christmas trees in true 
Norsk fashion, and were later pre- 
sented with gifts from the Christmas 
tree. Although we were worn out 
physically and had many duties still to 
attend to in both home and church, we 
were quite unmoved by the swift pass- 
ing of time, and hardly realized the 
lateness of the hour. 

We have ministered to tragedy with 
these men. Two of them lost their lives 
off our rugged coast when a motor boat 
capsized one early winter morning. A 
third member of the little crew barely 
escaped with his life. A memorial ser- 
vice was held, and about a month later 
one body was recovered and identified. 
He was buried with naval honors and 
he rests in Lunenburg’s beautiful ceme- 
tery until all who are in the grave will 
rise again. 

April 9 a special service was held on 
the first anniversary of the invasion of 
Norway. Two Norsk hymns were sung, 
the commander addressed his men and 
we led in the prayers including the 
Litany, which we attempted in the 
Norwegian language. Thus we were 
happy to join the men in doing some- 
thing that is forbidden now in Norway. 
One of the sailors, who has played his 
way into all our hearts with melodies 
of the musical masters of Norway on 
his violin, contributed two numbers at 
this service. 


A Visit from Royalty 

In conclusion, .the visit of Crown 
Prince Olaf and Crown Princess 
Martha should be mentioned. Their 
young and charming personalities quite 
overwhelm us, and after they had gone 
we felt that something fresh and gra- 
cious of a new character had come into 
our lives. It was a memorable day for 
Lunenburg and for the sailors. It was 
our privilege to sit opposite the Royal 
Couple at the banquet in the evening 
and to learn still more about the peo- 
ple and the country of Norway. In the 
course of an address, Prince Olaf pub- 
licly thanked the church for the service 
we have been able to render the men, 
and somehow the words of Jesus, Who 
once said, “When ye have done all, ye 
have done only that which was your 
duty to do... ,” came to us with a new 
meaning and brought a wave of hu- 
mility into our hearts. When these fine 
young men finally leave us, they will 
carry with them our prayers for their 
safety and their success. They are def- 
initely a part of us now—a new chal- 
lenge that the old church (organized 
1772) has tried to meet—and if out on 
the bosoms of the broad seas they will 
remember us sometimes and carry a 
little of us in their hearts, we will 
therewith be quite content. 
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Widwest Whscollanies 


DR. EBRIGHT NEW SUPERINTENDENT OF TABITHA HOME 
Varieties of Rural Church Work 


OxsERVING the seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary of its organization is for St. John’s 
(Stone Church) near Auburn, Nebr., a 
matter of more than passing impor- 
tance. Well planned far in advance, 
the people of church and community 
have been made aware that the cele- 
bration is to mark the organization 
“vear’ and not merely the “day” when 
the founding of this second oldest 
church in the Midwest Synod became a 
reality, way back in 1866. Pastor 
Gustav K. Wienke, assisted by the tal- 
ented members of his family and con- 
gregation, has worked out a program 
reaching over the summer season. 

The celebration began with an en- 
tertainment for the Auburn Commu- 
nity Club. It consisted of a banquet 
served by the Women’s Missionary 
Society at which Pastor Wienke told 
stories of the early days which tradi- 
tion has kept alive by word of mouth 
and which, if printed, would make in- 
teresting reading a quarter of a cen- 
tury hence when the centennial will be 
in order. During the second part of the 
program the young women of the con- 
gregation entertained their guests in 
the spirit and costumes of 1866. An 
exhibition of curios and antiques helped 
to enliven the evening. The observa- 
tion of this anniversary year will in- 
clude the publication of an illustrated 
history of this pioneer church, whose 
original building, one of the few con- 
structed of native stone, now serves as 
parish house and will be good for many 
years to come. August 24 has been set 
aside to mark the closing of the jubilee 
year by all-day services. 


Dr. Ebright Enters Upon 
New Work 


Dr. O. W. Ebright, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Emporia, Kan., for the 
last five years, has accepted the call 
extended to him by the Board of Trus- 
tees of Tabitha Home for the Aged and 
Orphans, Lincoln, Nebr. He succeeds 
Dr. M. A. Ritzen, whose resignation 
took effect July 1. Dr. Ebright is well 
known in Nebraska, having served 
previously two churches in Omaha, one 
of which, St. Luke’s, was built during 
his pastorate at a cost of $80,000. In 
coming to Tabitha Home he steps into 
a $100,000 program for a new adminis- 
tration building, which has been un- 
der way for some time. Actual con- 
struction has already started with the 
first unit as a central heating plant, the 
contract for which was let at a cost of 
$13,000. The new head of the home 
has gathered wide experience also as 
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missionary superintendent of the Rocky 
Mountain Synod and is well equipped 
for his new duties. 


The Alumni Association of Midland 
College, Fremont, Nebr., holding their 
annual meeting in connection with 
commencement week, announced the 
re-election (by mail) of all officers, Dr. 
A. O. Frank, president; Dr. Thomas D. 
Rinde, vice-president; Miss Bernice 
Henricksen, secretary; and Miss Anna 
Brandt, treasurer. All are Fremont 
residents. Representing the alumni as- 
sociation on the college board of trus- 
tees are Mr. William Sudman, Oakland, 
Nebr.; the Rev. Alfred W. Young, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Mr. Luther Monke, Fon- 
tanelle, Nebr.; and the Rev. Walter A. 
Voss, Omaha, Nebr. 


One-pupil Schools 

are not uncommon in the Middle West. 
A snapshot of one such institution, con- 
ducted in a bunk house, appearing in 
a farm paper, resulted in various others 
being submitted and published. What 
a fine testimony to a state’s interest in 
the education of “these the least” 
among her farthest removed young 
Americans. However, instinctively the 
question arises, what about the re- 
ligious training of these less privileged 
future citizens? Sad to say, the mis- 
sionary program of the church has so 
far not included the isolated, scattered 
children of our own American hinter- 


land. 


A Rural Institute 


The third annual Iowa Rural Church 
Leaders’ Institute has been planned for 
July 14-18 at Camp Comar, about ten 
miles north of Ames, home of Iowa 
State College, which sponsors the in- 
stitute in co-operation with the Iowa 
Christian Rural Fellowship. Among the 
faculty for this short course are Prof. 
A. D. Mattson of Augustana Theological 
Seminary, Rock Island, Ill.; Dr. O. E. 
Baker, senior economist, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; Dr. 
Rockwell Smith, associate secretary of 
the American Country Life Association 
and professor of rural sociology at 
Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, 
Ill.; the Rev. Ralph Williamsen, secre- 
tary of the New York Christian Rural 
Fellowship; together with other near- 
by located teachers and leaders in rural 
life. In view of the fact that our own 
church in the Middle West does not 
offer anything in this respect, it would 
be well for small commypnity pastors 
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within traveling distance to mark this 
school on their calendar. It is a place 
where the Pentecostal flame is fanned 
for effective rural evangelism of which 
we are badly in need. 


The Rev. Lorin J. Wolff, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Church, Diller, Nebr., is one 
who literally “drives” his daily vaca- 
tion Bible school. St. Paul’s being a 
purely rural congregation, the sixty 
children in his school live in scattered 
farm homes over a wide area. For 
farmers to leave their field work twice 
a day and drive to church is not prac- 
tical. So, to get the children to school, 
this pastor acquired an ancient seven- 
passenger touring car and calls it the 
“school bus.” On two separate twenty- 
mile routes he gathers his young hu- 
manity every morning, loading the bus 
to capacity. In the afternoon the per- 
formance is in reverse. Pastor Wolfi’s 
daily mileage for the term of his school, 
laid end to end, would take him all the 
way from Diller to the Atlantic sea- 
board. With such eagerness to serve 
his people, it is needless to say that he 
finds willing assistants to carry on the 
school with him. His church is one of 
our most active and successful rural 
congregations. 


St. John’s congregation, Lanham, 
Kansas, dedicated their new basement 
on Whitsunday. At an outlay of $600 
for material only, which was raised in 
a three-day canvass, the church is now 
supplied with modern, well-lighted 
downstairs rooms for church school and 
social purposes. With Pastor O. K. 
Oelke taking the lead, clad in overalls, 
all labor for the excavation, masonry, 
woodwork, wiring, plumbing and 
painting, was donated and voluntary. 
If it had been paid for at current wages, 
it would have added more than $1,000 
to the cost of the addition. Mr. Her- 
man Rippe, who was chairman of the 
building committee thirty years ago in 
erecting the present church, was again 
put in charge to supervise this con- 
struction. The immediate reason for 
providing new space at this time is that 
St. John’s Church will be host to the 
Midwest Luther League convention in 
July and to the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety in October. A previous valuable 
improvement to the church was made 
only a few weeks earlier when a Ham- 
mond organ was installed and ded- 
icated to the memory of Mr. and Mrs. 
R. A. Duis, long-time benevolent mem- 
bers of St. John’s. 


A Church Family 


When the just mentioned organ was 
dedicated, an unusual country church 
family picture came to light, showing 
that not all rural youths are bound for 
the city. The Duis family, who donated 
the organ, consists of fourteen children, 
seven sons and seven daughters, all 
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living. Thirteen are married and every 
wedding took place in St. John’s, Lan- 
ham, their home church. Except for 
one son, Alfred, who is a pastor, and 
one daughter, Mrs. Adolph Lentz, who 
is a pastor’s wife, all children, grand- 
children and great-grandchildren, be- 
long to the home church, numbering 
with the in-laws about seventy-five 
persons, which, to say the least, rep- 
resents a respectable section in any 
church, much more so when it is lo- 


_ cated in the country. 


Life Service Day 


Observance of Life Service Day 
brought together at St. John’s Church 
near Auburn, Nebr., the young people 


and their pastors from nine southeast 


Nebraska Luther Leagues of the Mid- 
west and Nebraska Synods. The meet- 
ing, in charge of Mr. Orville Gerdes, 
president of St. John’s League, heard 
and discussed papers on, “Building the 
Church,” “Training for Service,” “A 
Church Member, but How?” and “Per- 
sonal Service.” After supper and social 
diversions the group gathered for an 
evening hour of worship. A joint choir 
under the direction of Mrs. George 
Kuper sang several selections. Dr. 
G. K. Wienke of Northboro, Iowa, gave 
the principal address on “Youth’s Faith 
in Action,” basing his words on James 
i222;--9t,- Paul's Church, Falls City, 
Nebr., through their pastor, the Rev. 
H. C. Cordts, extended the invitation 
to hold the regional Life Service Day 
for 1942 in their midst. 


Ardmore Congregation Dedicates 


$82,000 Church 


Tue beautiful new Gothic edifice of 
old St. Paul’s Church, Ardmore, Pa., 
was dedicated with special services 
June 8. This is the fifth building that 
this congregation has erected since its 
organization in 1765. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. C. C. Rasmussen of 
Gettysburg Seminary. In the evening 


_ pastors and congregations of other de- 


nominations joined in the service, and 
the sermon was preached by Dr. C. P. 
Swank of Philadelphia, missionary 
superintendent of the Synod of Cen- 
tral Pennsylvania. 

Tuesday evening Christian Education 
was stressed in an address by the Rev. 
Henry Moehling of Philadelphia. 
Wednesday, Church Family Night, Dr. 
Ross H. Stover, pastor of Messiah 
Church, Philadelphia, preached the 
sermon, and Lutheran Night, Dr. 
Charles P. Wiles, editor of Sunday 
school literature of the United Lutheran 
Church, preached the sermon. 

Dr. Albert C. Kanzinger has been 
pastor of this congregation, now num- 
bering five hundred members, for the 


past twenty years. Dr. Anna S. Kugler, 
who spent forty-seven years as a mis- 


sionary in India, came from this con- 
gregation. 

St. Paul’s is the oldest congregation 
in Ardmore and the second oldest on 
the Main Line. The first church, a log 
structure, was opened in 1769. A stone 
church took its place in 1800; a third 
building in 1833; and the recently de- 
molished church on Lancaster Avenue 
in 1875. 

Dr. Kanzinger confirmed a class of 
seventeen children June 15, and there 
are thirty-three persons who requested 
to be received into membership the 


_ following Sunday. 


The ground for the building recently 
dedicated was deeded to the trustees of 
the congregation in 1925 by the late 
Mrs. Margaret Green, whose will also 
provided for the payment of $25,000 to- 
ward the construction of the church. 
Her brother, the late Charles C. Knox, 
also left $8,000 to the building fund in 
1937. 

The imposing Gothic structure is sit- 
uated about three blocks from the 
former church in a rapidly growing 
section of beautiful homes. It is built 
of stone with cast stone trim. The win- 
dows are mostly the memorial windows 
from the old church, refinished and set 
in panels of art glass. The lighting is 
indirect. The three-manual Moller or- 
gan with harp, chimes, vox humana 
and other stops, adds to the beauty of 
the music of the service. It has a seat- 


‘ing capacity of 400 on the main floor, 


and 100 in a balcony over the narthex. 

This church, exclusive of the ground, 
was erected at a cost of 
$82,000. The property ex- 
tends 570 feet, facing on 
three streets, and affords 
ample room for future 
growth and the erection of 
a parsonage. The indebted- 
ness is about $18,000. 


At 
St. Paul’s 
Church, 
Ardmore, 
on 
Dedication 
Day 
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ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, 
NAPOLEON, INDIANA, CLOSES 
SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL 


A successruL daily vacation church 
school came to a climax Sunday, June 
8, with a sharing program for Chil- 
dren’s Day by St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Napoleon, Ind., the Rev. Ivan 
Ross pastor. 

This program, held during the reg- 
ular church school hour, was a presen- 
tation of some of the things learned 
during the school term. The large 
crowd in attendance also viewed dis- 
plays of handiwork by each depart- 
ment. 

The school lasted for two weeks. The 
enrollment included 52 pupils and 12 
teachers. Thirteen pupils were from 
neighboring churches. The school was 
divided into beginner, primary, junior 
and intermediate departments. 

Following the last morning’s session 
the entire group enjoyed a picnic in the 
woods on a farm belonging to one of 
the families of the congregation. 

Although the pupils came from a 
wide territory, the transportation prob- 
lem was readily solved. In many cases 
regular routes were worked out with 
various members taking their turn in 
picking up the children and taking 
them home. 

Only one course was used for each 
group. The introductory units of The 
Children of the Church were used with 
great satisfaction for the three younger 
groups. The intermediates were divided 
into two groups. The confirmation class 
studied the catechism; the other group 
successfully used one of the courses in 
the Christian Youth Series. Inasmuch 
as all the courses were ten-session 
units, they worked out just right for 
a two weeks’ school. 

Children and teachers alike thor- 
oughly enjoyed the school. Many 
parents expressed their appreciation of 
the work done. St. John’s expects to 


make a daily vacation church school 
an annual affair. 
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PASTOR NONAMAKER HONORED ON 20TH ANNIVERSARY 


Men in the Service Aided 


May 15 marked the twentieth anni- 
versary of the pastorate of the Rev. 
E. V. Nonamaker in the Mahone Bay 
Parish. This was fittingly celebrated 
by special services on Sunday. In the 
. morning the Lord’s Supper was admin- 

istered, and the Rev. C. H. Whitteker, 
president of synod, preached the ser- 
mon. In the afternoon the speaker was 
the Rev. George Innes of Lunenburg, 
and the choir of Zion Church, Lunen- 
burg, furnished the music. At Vespers 
the Rev. Paul Eydt of the Conquerall 
Parish brought the message. 

A special program was arranged for 
Thursday evening, when greetings were 
brought by ministers of the other de- 
nominations of Mahone Bay, and by 
brother pastors of the Nova Scotia 
Synod. 

The members of St. Peter’s Church 
at Chester also acknowledged this an- 
niversary of Pastor Nonamaker’s, when 
a social evening was held at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Albert Barkhouse. 
From the members of St. Peter’s the 
pastor received a substantial gift of 
War Savings Stamps, and Mrs. Nona- 
maker a bouquet of flowers. At Mahone 
Bay the pastor was given a rocker, 
Westminster Chime clock and money, 
and Mrs. Nonamaker was given a neck- 
lace and bracelet with cameos to match. 

Pastor Nonamaker’s activities during 
his twenty-year pastorate were as fol- 
lows: Members received, 394; infant 
baptisms, 347; funerals, 239; marriages 
performed, 201. Many improvements 
have been made to the church proper- 
ties and at Mahone a new pipe organ 
was installed, and many changes made 
in the chancel. 


The Rev. C. H. Whitteker celebrated 
the tenth anniversary of his pastorate 
in the Bridgewater Parish on the first 
Sunday of June. The Lord’s Supper 
was administered, and a majority of 
those who united with the church dur- 
ing those ten years attended the ser- 
vices in a body. 


At Rose Bay recently, Pastor Goos 
dedicated a new pulpit lamp, which 
was installed by Mrs. Lawson A. Him- 
melman in memory of her father, Mr. 
B. E. Wentzell. 


The Men’s Club of Resurrection 
Church, Halifax, have had some inter- 
esting events lately. At one meeting 
the boys of the Cub Pack, which the 
club is sponsoring, put on an hour’s 
demonstration of their work and activ- 
ities. Incidentally, the boys also put on 
a demonstration before the annual con- 
vention of the Boy Scout Association 
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of Nova Scotia, under the leadership of 
their cubmaster, your correspondent. 

On the third Sunday evening in May 
the men took entire charge of the Ves- 
per Service. A male choir sang the 
liturgy and a special number, as did 
also the male quartet of the church. 
The address of the evening was given 
by Mr. Clarence Nickerson, president 
of the club. They wound up the sea- 
son’s activities with a Jiggs’ banquet 
in the school room June 16, at which 
wives and friends were guests. 


The Pastoral Association met in May 
at the home of the Rev. James Dau- 
phinee in New Germany. Mrs. Albert 
Crouse, the secretary of the Children 
of the Church, was present and pleaded 
for the organization of such groups in 
all the parishes of the synod. The 
paper for the meeting was read by the 
Rev. Paul Eydt of Conquerall Parish. 


Offering for Canadian Lutheran 
Commission 


The spring session of the Northern 
Conference met in the Cosman Memo- 
rial Church at New Germany May 28. 
The Service and Holy Communion were 
held in the morning, when the secre- 
tary, the Rey. James Dauphinee, read 
the liturgy and the president of con- 
ference, the Rev. V. J. Monk, preached 
the sermon. At the afternoon session 
the officers were re-elected for an- 
other year. The offerings were voted 
to the Canadian Lutheran Commission 
for war work. Vespers were conducted 
by the Rev. E. V. Nonamaker and the 
sermon was preached by the Rev. 
Walter Goos. 


Lutheran Broadcasts 


The annual convention of the Young 
People’s Societies was held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Bridgewater, May 30, with the 
president, Mr. Willis Smith of Lunen- 
burg, in the chair. The following of- 
ficers were elected for the coming year: 
President, Mr. Willis Smith of Lunen- 
burg; vice-president, Miss Marian 
Conrad of Bridgewater; secretary, Miss 
Marguerite Corkum of Middle La- 
Have; treasurer, Miss Mona Strum of 
Mahone Bay. A sum of money was 
voted for the Queen’s Canadian Fund 
for bombed victims in Britain. The 
convention also voted money to take 
care of two Lutheran broadcasts over 
CHNS at Halifax, and the society at 
Conquerall Bank voted an additional 
amount to take care of a third broad- 
cast. The first of these bréadcasts took 
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place June 22, and was conducted by 
the Rev. Douglas A. Conrad, Halifax. 

The Rally Service was conducted by 
the Rev. Paul Eydt, and the address | 
delivered by the Rev. Walter Goos. 
The convention closed with a discus- _ 
sion period under the direction of the 
Rev. C. H. Whitteker and several other 
pastors. 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYL- 
VANIA CAMPS OPEN FOR 
SUMMER 


Camp Miller for Boys, Shawnee-on- 
the-Delaware, Pa., and its sister camp, 
Camp Hagan for Girls, located four 
miles above the boys’ camp, opened the © 
1941 season June 28, and will close 
August 23. These camps are owned by 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
are operated by the Board of Christian 
Education. 

This season marks the twentieth an- 
niversary year for Camp Miller and, 
will be celebrated with the general 
theme of a “Dude Ranch.” Camp Hagan 
will celebrate its fifth anniversary. 

The executive staffs of the camps in- 
clude the following: Camp Miller: 
Director, LeRoi E. Snyder, Reading, 
Pa.; associate directors, Dr. E. Albert 
Jones, Philadelphia, Pa.; and Rihman 
F. Busch, Westport, Conn.; registrar, 
Norman E. Roper, Shillington, Pa.; ac- 
countant, Charles A. Gruber, Allen- 
town, Pa,; head counselor, Junior 
Camp, Horace J. Mowrey, Consho- 
hocken, Pa.; head counselor, Senior 
Camp, Earl K. Reist, Trenton, N. J.; 
director arts and crafts, Luther J. G. 
Wenner, Trenton, N. J.; director enter- 
tainment, Edward H. Rosenberry, Camp 
Hill, Pa.; and athletic director, Lloyd 
G. Trout, Media, Pa. 

Camp Hagan: Directress, Miss Jane 
M. Taylor, Allentown, Pa.; associate 
directress, Miss Esther M. Wenrich, 
West Reading, Pa.; nurse, Mrs. Hattie 
H. Weaver, Shillington, Pa.; head coun- 
selor, Junior Camp, Miss Edna Swain, 
Allentown, Pa.; head counselor, Senior 
Camp, Miss Helen Mae Ketner, Wer- 
nersville, Pa.; aquatic director, Miss 
Ruth McLaughlin, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, president of the 
Ministerium, preached the sermon at 
the first service of both camps Sunday 
morning, June 29. Services will be con- 
ducted by the following ministers who 
will spend a whole week in camp con- 
ducting the religious activities: the 
Rev. Earl S. Erb, Philadelphia, Pa.; the 
Rev. W. Paul Reumann, Lansdale, Pa.; 
the Rev. Luke S. Sweitzer, Reading, 
Pa.; the Rev. Clarence W. Rhoda, 
Philadelphia; the Rev. Russell A. 
Flower, Turbotville, Pa.; and the Rev. 
Floyd P. Milleman, Berlin, N. J. 

Both camps will be host to more than 
1,000 boys and girls coming from six- 
teen states during the summer. 
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If You're Going to the Movies 
CONSULT THESE ESTIMATES OF CURRENT FEATURE FILMS 


Films marked M may appeal to Mature Audience. 
Films marked Y may appeal to Young People. 


Films marked C may appeal to Children. 


* Means Outstanding for Family. 
+ Means Outstanding for Mature Audience. 


Prepared by Independent Filmscores, a private reviewing service 


The Bad Man 
(MGM) 
L. Barrymore 
Wallace Beery 
Laraine Day 
Ronald Reagan 


Western. Bandit steals cat- 
tle, but returns to save 
ranch from scheming bank- 
ers and love affair from 
extinction. 


Devil Dogs of the 
Air (War.) 
James Cagney 
M. Lindsey 
Pat O’Brien 


Comedy. Brash young stunt 
pilot joins the marines, 
brings untold woe to his 
hero, a_ lieutenant—even- 


tually winning latter’s girl. 


The Girl in the 
News 
(Fox; made in 
| England) 
Barry Barnes 
M. Lockwood 
Emlyn Williams 


Melodrama. When two pa- 
tients in succession die 
from overdoses of a seda- 
tive, circumstantial evi- 
dence points to the young 
nurse in charge as a mur- 
deress. 


Plot artificial and its execution stilted; 
characterizations unfavorable to Mex- 
ican sensibilities; ethics portrayed far, 
far from admirable. Thus, on all 
counts, a mistake. 


Re-issue of an early (1935) move to 
glorify flying arm of the marines. 
Some exciting flying shots, but they 
are lost in a story that is weak, repe- 
titious. Fair of its kind. MG-Y: 


A well-constructed plot, with sus- 
pense excellently built up by small 
details to tense climax in second 
courtroom scene. Absorbing. M 


In the Navy 
(Univ.) 
Gus Abbott 
Lou Costello 
Dick Powell 


The People vs. 
Dr. Kildare 

' (MGM) 
Lew Ayres 
L. Barrymore 
Laraine Day 
B. Granville 


The Voice in the 
Night (British 
film, distributed 
by Col.) 

Clive Brook 
Derek Farr 
Diana Wynyard 


Farce. Continuation of im- 
plausible antics begun in 
“Buck Privates,’ with 
comedians, slapstick and 
the Andrews Sisters in 
their “Boogie Woogie” 
songs aboard a U. S. bat- 
tleship. 


Drama. Because he oper- 
ated on a girl after a motor 
accident and paralysis later 
sets in, the young doctor is 
sued for malpractice. 


Melodrama, based on activ- 
ities of a group of men and 
women in Germany who 
risk death or persecution 
to operate a hidden radio 
station which dares to “tell 
the truth” about conditions 
at home and abroad. 


A further item in the program to 
make the defense program seem a 
grand round of fun. And the pathetic 
Costello is undoubtedly a good figure 
for farce. Continual wisecracking by 
the two comedians; hence, only if you 
care for them. MO YaC 


Sincere and well produced, like others 
in the series, but with a less interest- 
ing plot and with the humorous in- 


serts, based mostly on wisecracks, 
somehow forced and “tacked on.” 
Slipping. MEY: 
Interest is maintained throughout, 


and admirable traits are shown in 
those who dare all for their convic- 
tions. But anti-Nazi propaganda is 
weakened because the opposition is 
shown in so extreme and hate-inspir- 
ing a manner. Thrilling as melo- 
drama, but implausible. 


BEST CURRENT FILMS 


For Family: The Adventures of Chico, Andy Hardy’s Private Secretary, 
Fantasia, The Great Commandment, The Great Dictator, Men of Boys’ Town, 
Power and the Land, Sunny, There’s Magic in Music. 

For Mature Audience: Adam Had Four Sons, Blackout, Blood and Sand, 
Cheers for Miss Bishop, Citizen Kane, The Devil and Miss Jones, The Fight for 
Life, A Girl, a Guy and a Gob, Meet John Doe, Missing Ten Days, Night Train, 
Penny Serenade, So Ends Our Night. 


Christian Endeavor Convention 


Becinnine July 8 and extending to 
the thirteenth, young people represent- 
ing Christian Endeavor societies will 
assemble at Atlantic City for the six- 
tieth anniversary (rainbow jubilee) of 
the International Christian Endeavor 
Society. The president of that or- 
ganization, the Rev. Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, looks forward to a great youth 
meeting, of which the slogan is “Always 
—For Christ and the Church.” One 


a 


feature of the program is called the 
school of the convention. It consists of 
a series of simultaneous meetings for 
four mornings of the convention. 

The Rev. Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, 
pastor of the Lutheran Church of the 
Reformiation, Washington, D. C., and 
one of the staff of the Preaching Mis- 
sion of the past year, is scheduled to 
officiate at Quiet Hour services July 
11 and 12. 
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PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
to attend the Services of 


First Lutheran Church 
GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE. 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICE 
Broadcast over 
Sta. WJAS 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


When in SAN FRANCISCO you are 
invited to attend Services at 


ST. MARK’S 
Ev. Lutheran Church 


1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


“The Oldest Lutheran Church 
in the West.” 


WORSHIP SERVICE, 11:00 A. M. 
Rev. J. Edward Oslund, Pastor 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 


and to 


THE FIRST 
ENGLISH 
LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 


3119 W. Sixth St. 


Frederick J. 
Weertz, D.D., 
Pastor 
In the heart of 
the Wilshire 
district. 
Morning Worship 
11:00 A. M. 


*RGEISSLER INC. 


450 SDH AVE.NEAR 10 @ ST. NEW YORK 


Charles W. Cell, Riverside, Calif., is 
reported to have donated more than a 
thousand copies of his book, Jesus, the 
Divine Layman, for men in the army, 
navy, and air corps camps of America. 
He believes that a very worth-while 
service is done when the Church pro- 
vides suitable reading matter for its 
citizens who are in preparation for mil- 
itary service. Many other people are 
in agreement with him. 
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WHEN IN 
MILWAUKEE 


COME TO 


REDEEMER 


1905 W. Wisconsin Ave. 
REV. A. A. ZINCK, D.D. 


Services at 9 A. M. and 10.30 A. M. 


Out of town visitors are welcomed at 
Redeemer, the downtown congregation. Take 
Wisconsin Avenue bus, Wells or Clybourn 
Street cars west to Nineteenth Street. 


Christian Greeting Cards 


for re-sale or personal use. Christmas Cards. Also 
eards for all occasions. Birthday, Congratulations, 
Good Cheer, Get Well, and Sympathy folders. 
True Christian sentiments. Each exquisite card has 
some distinctive touch which gives it instant ap- 
peal. There should be a BIG demand in your com- 
munity for these cards. Rock-bottom prices insure 
our agents large all-year-round profits. Write TO- 
DAY for complete information. 
SCRIPTURE GREETING CARD COMPANY 

Dept. 18 Box 522 Philadelphia, Pa. 


Atonement 
Lutheran Church 


FIRST AVENUE and HECK STREET 
ASBURY PARK, N. J. 
REV. CARL H. MILLER, Pastor 


Church School 
Morning Worship 
Vespers 


Come and Worship with Us While 
Spending Your Vacation at the 


SEASHORE 


When in Atlantic City visit your 
Lutheran Church 


ol. ANDREW’S-BY-THE-SEA 


Michigan and Pacific Avenues 
Richard F. Garnet, Pastor 
CHURCH SCHOOL 10:00 A. M. 
THE SERVICE 11:15 A.M. 

VESPERS 


Choiré 


Pulpit COWN S 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 


Bg 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


‘BELLS 


~UNITED SYNOD 


OF NEW YORK 
(Continued from page 9) 


Early Lutheran ‘Churches 

Continued interest was manifested in 
the early history of the United Synod 
of New York, or, more accurately, the 
Ministerium of New York, which was 
founded in 1787 and was one of the 
three general bodies which united thir- 
teen years ago to form the present 
United Synod of New York. “Pastor 
Ernest C. French, Christ Church, New- 
burgh, N. Y., one of the original Pala- 
tine congregations, contributed another 
chapter of the volume proposed by 
synod’s Palatine Society when he read 
to its members and guests a paper on 
the founding of Newburgh. Continued 
progress in the preparation of the 
documentary history of synod was re- 
ported by Pastor Harry J. Kreider, 'St. 
James Church, Ozone Park, N. Y., 
chairman of that committee.” 

Three men were ordained to the 
ministry at the evening session on June 
11, with seven others accepted for this 
rite when they have received and ac- 
cepted regular calls. 

Provision was made by an item of 
$4,000 in the budget to finance a “di- 
rector of stewardship and finance, 
whose duty it shall be to encourage the 
congregations to increase their support 
of the benevolences of the Church and 
at the same time reduce their burdens 
of indebtedness. A change in method 
for determining congregational quotas 
in the raising of benevolence monies 
was adopted, and applies chiefly to the 
two thirds of the congregations of 
synod which are now paying less than 
forty per cent of their suggested quotas. 
They will be asked to meet, as their 
suggested quotas, the amount actually 
paid in the preceding year, plus ten per 
cent of their suggested per communing 
quota. 


In U. L. C. A. Activities 


Members of the United Synod of 
New York to whom have been en- 
trusted important executive positions 
in the United Lutheran Church in 
America present an imposing list, which 
is headed by Dr. Trexler, president of 
the United Synod of New York and of 
the U. L. C. A. Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. Henry J. Pflum, D.D., is pres- 
ident of the U. L. C. A. Board of Amer- 
ican Missions. Charles D. Trexler, 
D.D., is convener for the Committee on 
Army and Navy Work. Emil C. J. 
Kraeling, D.D., is convener for the 
Committee on German Interests. The 
Rev. Charles K. Fegley heads the Pub- 
licity Committee of the U. L. C. A. 
The Rev. George A. Rupley is chair- 
man of the Committee on the Centen- 
nial Tour to India. Dr. Erfist A. Tap- 
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pert is the divisional secretary for Lin- 
guistic Interests for the Board of 
American Missions. His brother, C. 
Reinhold Tappert, D.D., is the editor of 
Lutherischer Herold. The latter’s son, 
Prof. Theodore G. Tappert, D.D., oc- 
cupies the Schieren professorship of 
Church History for the Philadelphia 
Seminary. In that same institution the 
Rev. George R. Seltzer, Ph.D., is as- 
sistant professor of Liturgics and Sys- 
tematic Theology. Clarence E. Krumb- 
holz, D.D., is secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Welfare of the National Lu- 
theran Council. Dr. Paul A. Kirsch is 
assistant executive secretary of the 
Board of American Missions. 

One of the many active laymen of the 
synod, Mr. Henry Beisler, was elected 
treasurer of synod to succeed the late 
Charles Dahmer. Both these men were 
members of Christ Church, New York 


City, and spiritual sons of the sainted 


Dr. George Unangst Wenner. Mr. 
Beisler is a member of the U. L. C. A. 
Board of Publication. 

Other laymen of the United Synod of 
New York who are in active service of 
the Church are William H. Stackel, 
chairman of the U. L. C. A. Commis- 
sion on Investments; Heiby Ungerer, 
Esq., secretary of that commission; and 
S. Frederick Telleen, treasurer of sev- 
eral boards and organizations—among 
them the Board of American Missions, 
the National Lutheran Council, and the 
International Missionary Council. 

An interesting account of the meet- 
ing of the Brotherhood of the United 
Synod of New York has been received, 
but it is necessary to postpone its pub- 
lication until a later issue. We bespeak 
for it the interest of the Church then. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 

Dr. Paul H. Heisey has been at the 
head of the department of Religious 
Education at Wittenberg College, 
Springfield, Ohio, for twenty years. He 
was recently honored by the Schaus 
Fellowship, organization of students in 
this department for his invaluable 
work. Organized in 1921 through a gift 
of $50,000 from Mr. and Mrs. W. H. 
Schaus, the department has enrolled a 
large number of students preparing for 
avocational and vocational work in 
religion and social service. 

According to a news item that ap- 
peared in the Wittenberg “Torch,” 
“Outstanding leaders in religious edu- 
cation in the Lutheran Church who 
have received their basic training in 
this department are Dr. Ralph D. Heim 
of Gettysburg Theological Seminary; 
the Rev. Erwin S. Spees, secretary of 
the Parish and Church School Board; 
the Rev. Joseph W. Freas, director of 
religious education of the Ohio Synod; 
and Miss Helen E. Pfatteicher of Kon- 
narock School in Virginia. 
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LUTHERAN MAYOR 
WELCOMES CONVENTION 


(Continued from page 10) 


The committee made several recom- 
mendations to increase the stewardship 
consciousness within the congregations, 
mainly the proposal that synod adopt 
the “Grace System” in benevolence. 
Pastor Flesner’s study, which by this 
time had been mimeographed and dis- 
tributed, represented a minority report 
of the committee, and presented a 
“goal” system. The convention adopted 
the “goal” system, which suggests to 
every congregation a definite goal on 
benevolence figured from the average 
per capita benevolent giving in the 
ets C.RA. 

The upshot of all this discussion on 
benevolence was an awakening of the 
fact that the mission spirit within the 
Church is the life of the Church. The 
pastors and delegates left this sixty- 
sixth convention with a determined will 
to show to the rest of the Church that 
the Wartburg Synod is alive and that 
this life will be shown by its fruits. 

All officers were re-elected in a 
speedy election showing the synod’s 
confidence in the present leaders: Dr. 
R. R. Belter, Burlington, Iowa, pres- 
ident; the Rev. Ernest Schmidt, Chi- 
cago, Ill, vice-president; the Rev. 
Arthur Neumann, Lake Geneva, Wis., 
secretary; the Rev. Walter Kaitschuk, 
Steeleville, Ill, treasurer; the Rev. 
J. A. Goeken, Joliet, Ill., statistician. 


A Decade in Zion 
Church, York, Pa. 


Zion Church, York, Pa., surprised 
Pastor W. Raymond Sammel and Mrs. 
Sammel on Easter with valuable and 
significant gifts, in celebration of ten 
years of service in this parish. 

At the Sunday school service, the 
class taught by Mrs. Sammel and the 
class formerly taught. by. Pastor.\Sam- 
mel presented them with certificates in 
evidence of their names having been 
entered in the Woman’s League Golden 
Book of Honor at Gettysburg College. 
At the close of the Easter evening pro- 

' gram the pastor was presented with a 
wrist watch, a portable typewriter, and 
$10 with which to purchase supplies; 
and Mrs. Sammel received a ring and 
brooch. The congregation individually 
and widely shared in these gifts. 

In these ten years Zion has made 
notable progress. Shortly after the 
present pastorate began, an adequate 
office equipment was purchased. First, 
with volunteer help, now with a part- 
time paid secretary, weekly folders 
containing the order of service and an- 
nouncements supply information. 
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SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


Curricula: 


SELINSGROVE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Co-educational — Accredited. 
For more than eighty years in the 


service of Christian higher education. 


Liberal Arts 
Business 
Commercial Education 
Music 
For catalog write 


G. Morris Smith, D.D., LL.D., President 


Russell Galt, Ph.D., Dean 


Special gifts of individuals and or- 
ganizations include: an outside bulletin 
board, an adequate supply of the new 
Common Service Book, a radio type 
acousticon device, two pulpit gowns for 
the pastor, an R. C. A. amplifying sys- 
tem for the Sunday school, and a player 
piano. 

Among the memorials presented are: 
a pair of antique brass candlesticks for 
the sacramental candles on the altar; 
church and national flags for the church 
and for the Sunday school room; green 
and white paraments for the chancel 
and a complete set of stoles made by 
R. Geissler, Inc., New York City; a 
Steinway grand piano for the Sunday 
school room; the pipe organ recently 
enlarged by the Aeolian-Skinner Com- 
pany at an approximate cost of $7,000. 

A volunteer choir, built around a 
paid quartet, is directed by the or- 
ganist, Mr. Adam H. Hamme. Besides 
weekly music of the best type, special 
musical vesper services are held 
throughout the winter, the organist and 
choir presenting the great oratorios. A 
fully vested Junior Choir, organized 
and directed by Mrs. Sammel, is now 
in its sixth year of monthly appear- 
ances at the worship services. 

An efficient ushers’ service has been 
inaugurated. An Altar Guild of young 
women, organized in 1937, has taken 
over the care of the paraments, the 
communion vessels, and the placing of 
flowers on the altar. 

The Sunday school celebrated the 
112th anniversary of its founding Jan- 
uary 12, 1941. The congregation is now 
in its ninety-fourth year. Within the 
present pastorate there has been a 
steady growth in membership and in 
the percentage of members interested 
and working actively in all organiza- 
tions, with a fine spirit of co-operation. 

As this article is written, the contract 
is being signed and plans concluded for 
the erection of a one-story addition to 
the rear of the church. This annex will 
accommodate the’ Beginners, Primary, 
and Junior departments of the Sunday 
school, a modern kitchen, and a large 
auditorium with facilities for social and 
recreational purposes. It will cost 
$35,000, of which $15,000 is already 
subscribed and largely paid. 


St. Peter’s 
Lutheran Church 


OF MANHATTAN 
LEXINGTON AVE. and 54TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Rev. A. B. Moldenke, Ph.D., D.D. 
Pastor 


SUNDAY SERVICES 
German 
English 11:15 A.M. 


When visiting New York, make 
this your church home. 


When in the Nation’s Capital Visit 
LUTHER PLACE MEMORIAL 
CHURCH 


14TH and N STREETS, N. W. 
Morning Service: 11:00 o’clock. 
Charles B. Foelsch, D.D., Ph.D., Pastor 


HOLY TRINITY 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


1080 MAIN STREET 
Near Heart of City 
BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
The Rev. Henry J. Pflum, D.D., Pastor 
The Rev. Wm. R. Fairman, Asst. Pastor 
SUNDAY SCHOOL 9.30 A. M. 
MORNING WORSHIP 10.45 A.M. 


We invite all visitors to Niagara Frontier 
to worship with us. 


MARION 
COLLEGE 


A LUTHERAN 
COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN 


Accredited Junior 
College and last two 
years of High School 
in famous “blue 
grass” region of Vir- 
ginia. Liberal Arts, 
Pre-library, Pre- 
nursing, Pre-journal- 
ism, Pre-Social work, Education, Business Edu- 
cation, Home Economics, Music, Speech, 
Happy home and social life in atmosphere of 
Southern culture. 68th year. Rates $435.00 to 
$485.00. Catalogue and view book.—H. J. Rhyne, 
Pres., Box K, Marion, Va. 
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Once in a hundred years! 


By a mere coincidence, but an in- 
teresting one, high school graduates 
born 17-20 years ago and matricula- 
ting at Wittenberg College this au- 
tumn become members of the Cen- 
tennial Class at Wittenberg. 

They will get their first college 
degrees just when Wittenberg is one 
hundred years old. 

Enrolments already point to a 
strong Class of 1945. 

Many will make a special effort 
to be enrolled in the hundredth class 
to be graduated at Wittenberg. 

Such enrolment comes but once 
in a hundred years. 


For catalog and other literature, ad- 
dress President R. E. Tulloss, Ph.D., 
D.D., L.D., Wittenberg College, Spring- 
field, Ohio. 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


THE CHANCELLOR 


704 OCEAN AVENUE, OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Rooms—Apartment—Phone. 


Ownership Management—Mrs. C. E. Rhodes. 


Date 


Would 
YOU 


George H. Schanbacher— 
Faithful Layman 


NeEaRLy sixty years ago a young man, 
an interior decorator by trade, came to 
Springfield, Ill., to assist in decorating 
the State House, then nearing comple- 
tion. George H. Schanbacher was born 
in Germany June 1, 1860, and died at 
his home in Springfield, Ill., May 15, 
1941. 

He was educated in the schools of his 
native country until he was fourteen 
years old, and then began studying the 
decorator’s trade, which was one that 
he was destined to follow for sixty- 
seven years. A modest man, devoted 
to his family and friends, he quietly 
gained national recognition for his 
work in beautifying churches, office 
buildings, theaters, residences, and 
banks. He took his part in the life of 
the community of which he was a cit- 
izen. 

He gave much of his energy to the 
work of Grace Lutheran Church, 
Springfield, Ill., where he was a mem- 
ber of the church council for more than 
half a century. He was also a member 
of the building committee that as- 
sumed the responsibility for the pres- 
ent church in 1892, and _ thirty-five 
years later he was on the committee 


! am certain that one year from today I will be alive 
and in good health and I will be just as eligible for life 
insurance as I am today! 


! am certain that during the year I will not become 
disabled for life from infectious disease nor from accident! 


Sign 
THIS? 
A Sign Here 


home ... 


I will always be able to pass a medical examination. 


1 am certain that at age 60 or 65 I will be able to re- 
tire on my own income or savings .. . 


live in my own 


pay my own way through life — just as I 
am doing today! 


Of course you would not sign such a statement. No one knows 
what may happen during the year, even today, tomorrow or 


next week. 


Take your first step right now on the road that leads to finan- 
cial security for yourself and your family. You can assure 
yourself a secured future! The attached coupon is for your 
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convenience, 


LIFE INSURANCE 


is not available to every- 
one, but only to those 
who can satisfactorily 
pass a physical examina- 
tion or inspection. Sooner 
or later during life al- 
most every person be- 
comes uninsurable. Just 
when that time will be, 
no one can tell! 


Address. 
City. 


Minneapolis, 


Names se eee Age 


BROTHERHOOD 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE FOR LUTHERANS 


Herman L. Ekern, President 
Minnesota 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Please send information as to life protection and 
retirement income insurance. 


State. 
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that planned the erection of the addi- 
tion to the Sunday school. He was thus 
permitted to share in the expansion of 
the congregation’s facilities for church 
work. 

He represented one of the best types 
of citizens, “the kind of man who, year 
in and year out, contributed much to 
his fellow men in his work and in his 
outside interests. His life was a testi- 
monial to the respect which he had to- 
ward his fellow men. They, in turn, 
respected him in life, and at his death 
they honored the memory of a good 


_man.” 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE 


A coursE in seaplane flying will be 
offered by Carthage College at Car- 
thage, IIl., this summer for any student 
who has had one year of college train- 
ing, was recently announced by Pres- 
ident Rudolph Schulz. The ground 
courses will be conducted on the 
campus, and instruction in flying will 
be given at the Gull Flying Service 
Seaplane Airbase on the near-by Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The Rev. Carl Satre of Chicago was 
elected president of the Board of Direc- 
tors to succeed Dr. I. W. Bingaman of 
Quincy, II. 


Personal 


The Rev. Albert U. Gesler, pastor of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Erie, Pa., re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Philos- 
ophy at the recent commencement ex- 
ercises held at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. The subject of the dissertation 
was, “Official Pronouncements of the 
United Lutheran Church on Certain 
Moral and Social Problems.” 


Mr. Harvey L. Huntley of Staunton, 
Va., a graduate of this year’s class at 
Gettysburg Seminary, has accepted the 
call of the Giles County Parish of the 
Virginia Synod, effective June first. 


The Rev. Marshall E. Brenneman, 
pastor of Trinity Church, Mechanics- 
burg, Pa., has resigned, effective June 
30, and has accepted the call extended 
him to become director of Camp 
Nawakwa, Adams County, Pa. 


The Rev. Charles C. Sellers resigned 
the pastorate at Scalp Level, of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod and ac- 
cepted the call to become pastor of the 
Union Bridge Charge of the Maryland 
Synod, effective July 1. 


The Rev. John W. Whetstone, pastor 
of the Reedsville Charge of the Synod 
of Central Pennsylvania, accepted the 
call to the Lutheran Church at Muncy, 
Pa., effective June 30. 
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PRESIDENT KNUBEL AT 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


Sunpay, July 6, in connection with 
the twenty-third biennial convention of 
the Luther League of America, Dr. 
F. H. Knubel, president of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, will 
make the address. It will be broadcast 
over the coast-to-coast network of the 
Canadian broadcasting station, begin- 
ning at 3.30 P. M., Eastern Standard 
Time. Listeners in the United States 
are advised to seek a connection with 
this broadcast. 


LUTHERAN WOMEN AT 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 


The Women’s Missionary Society of 
the Middle Tennessee Conference of the 
Kentucky-Tennessee Synod met May 
27 at Crowell Church, Shelbyville, 125 
being in attendance at the two sessions. 
Mrs. W. Knapp Bailey, president, 
opened the convention. 

The devotions were led by Mrs. A. 
Fullerton on the theme, “Our Hope in 
This Crisis”; Mrs. R. E. Buck, “Our 
Saving Faith as an Example”; Mrs. 
J. D. Larsen, “Life’s Fullness: Love”; 
Mrs. E. Ignatz, “The More Excellent 
Way: Love.” 

The churches included in the confer- 
ence are: First Church, United, St. 
Paul, and Memorial of Nashville; and 
Crowell, Schaffner’s, and Jenkins’ of 
Shelbyville. 

The Rev. C. A. Robertson, president 
of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod, 
brought greetings. An impressive In 
Memoriam service was conducted by 
Mrs. Emma Johnson for members who 
had entered the Church Triumphant 
during the year. The morning address 
was given by I. W. Gernert, D.D., First 
Church, Nashville, his subject being, 
Ptheranism in Tennessee.” 

A delicious dinner was served under 
the trees by the hostess church. In the 
afternoon Mrs. George Luetzeler of 
Nashville opened a forum, “Getting the 
Most From Our Woman’s Work.” The 
Children of the Church program was 
presented by the children of Memorial 
Church, Nashville, directed by Mrs. 
H. C. Castor. 

The officers for the year were in- 
stalled by Dr. Gernert. They are as 
follows: President, Mrs. C. Siegrist, 
First Church; vice-president, Mrs. A. 
Regg, St. Paul; secretary, Mrs. H. C. 
Castor, Memorial; treasurer, Mrs. Roy 
Capps, United; statistician, Miss Hanie 
Smith, Shelbyville; pastor adviser, I. W. 
Gernert, D.D., First Church. 

This conference society has made 
progress under the capable leadership 
of Mrs. Bailey. A Week of Prayer was 
held in the four Lutheran churches in 
Nashville, one day at each church. The 
Mission Study Class was conducted by 
Mrs. J. D. Larsen, who used the theme, 


“Stand By for China.” In May a Bible 
Conference was held for one week, at 
which the Rev. H. G. Randolf of the 
Lutheran Bible Institute, Minneapolis, 
taught the lesson. Mrs. H. C. Castor. 


Church Workers’ 
Institute 


Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, 
Texas, announces the second annual 
Lutheran Church Workers’ Institute to 
occur July 20-25. Among the members 
of the administrative and teaching staff 
are the Rev. Paul Bechter, Yoakum, 
president of the Texas Synod; the Rev. 
Fred W. Kern, Austin; and Mrs. W. H. 
Stabs of La Porte. The Rev. E. S. 
Spees, representing the Parish and 
Church School Board of the U. L. C. A., 
will also take part in the school as 
recreational director. 

The courses offered are such as have 
been prescribed by the Board of Par- 
ish Education of the American Lu- 
theran Church and the Parish and 
Church School Board of the United 
Lutheran Church for accreditation. 


SYNOD 


The Mississippi Synod will hold its eighty- 
sixth annual convention July 15-17 in Trinity 
Church, Grand and Rose Sts., Jackson, Miss., 
H. Brent Schaeffer, D.D., pastor, beginning with 
The Service and Communion Tuesday, at 8.00 
P. M. H. Brent Schaeffer, Pres. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Nebraska Synod will be 
held in conjunction with the Midland Assembly 
for Church Workers, Fremont, Nebr., August 
3-8 inclusive. 

The faculty will consist of Miss Nona Diehl, 
Miss Lilith Schwab, Mrs. G. Keller Rubrecht, 
the Rev. Arthur H. Getz, Alfred O. Frank, 
D.D. The Rev. E. A. Piper will lead the devo- 
tions. Miss Amanda Jorn and the Rev. W. H. 
Sass will again have charge of the Junior and 
Youth Assemblies eee ely: 

. L. A. Hornburg. 


The twenty-fourth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Mississippi 
Synod will be held July 15-17 in Trinity 
Church, Jackson, Bees, H. Brent Schaeffer, 
D.D., pastor. . O. M. Morgan, Sec. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Armbruster, J. M., from 1132 Woodlawn Ave., 
Springfield, Ohio, to Simbron 3182, Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, South America. 

Brown, Frank M., from 1932 Race St., Philadel- 
pea, Pa., to 72d Field Artillery, Fort Bragg, 


Chatten, A. R., from 533 Millbank Road, Upper 
Darby, Pa. to 553 Millbank Road, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

Ferster, C. J.. from R. R. 20, Box 339, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., to 1418 W. 27th St., Indianapolis, 
n 


d. 
Finck, D.D., W. J., from New Market, Va., to 
43 N. Lime St., Lancaster, Pa. 
Gleichman, Paul H., from’ Riverdale, Rajah- 
mundry, E. Godavari Dist., India, to Veges- 
warapurem, W. Godavari Dist., India. 
Holman, H. Stanley, from 4509 75th St., 
Kenosha, Wis., to 3904 71st St., Kenosha, Wis. 
Lange, Melvin S., from 1688 S. King Ave., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, to 414 Gleim Ave., Staunton, 


Va. 
Pifer, W. L., from 109 Forrest Ave., Steuben- 
oa Ohio, to 121 Langley Ave., Steubenville, 
io. 
Sink, Voigt M., from Lutheran Seminary, Co- 
wails, S. C., to 47 Rivers St., Walterboro, 


Smith, F. A., from 1228 Spruce St., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., to 1031 Buckingham Ave., Apt 81 C, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Smith, J. Lewis, from 232 Fifth Ave., N. W., 
Barberton, Ohio, to 123 N. Summit Sty 
Bowling Green, Ohio. 

Spees, Erwin S., from 1228 Spruce St., Philadel- 
pila, Pa., to 334 E, Allens Lane, Philadelphia, 

a. 
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OWNS 


Finer materials, cut 
on full pattern, hand- 
tailored throughout— 
Willsie Gowns give 
SETTER APPEAR- 
ANCE, WEAR 
LONGER. Yet they 
cost no more than or- 
dinary Gowns. Write 
for sample and prices. 


Paul A. Willsie Co. 

Smith Bldg., Omaha, 

Neb.; 457 W. Fort St., 
Detroit, Mich. 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 
Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


Get your sunny tonic 
sea air where luxury 
costs you less! “Ship’s 
Sun Deck” overlook- 
ing ocean, 250 rooms, 
sea-water baths, Play- 
time Room, famous 
food. As low as $30 
weekly per person 
‘double. Booklet. 


WEEK-END OFFER 


AS $ per person, double room, bath, 
Low 10 all meals Friday te Sunday; 
or Saturday te Monday. 


ONE OF ATLANTIC 
CITY'S FINEST HOTELS 
Paul Auchter, Mgr. 


" Pennsylvania Ave. 


EMBROIDERIES 


Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


CHUN 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 
WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


CHURCH 
PAINTINGS 
Mural and Aliar 


JOHN KROGMANN 


ARTIST 
3561 W. Fullerton 
Chicago 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 


The C. E. WARD CO., New London, O. 


Studio 3 
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THE LUTHERAN 


HENRY MELCHIOR 
MUHLENBERG 


by William K. Frick, D.D. 
The life story of the Lutheran 
leader whose organizing genius and 
vision brought order out of chaos in 


early Lutheran history. 


Price, 75 cents 


LUTHERAN LANDMARKS AND 
PIONEERS IN AMERICA 


by William J. Finck 


A series of sketches of colonial 


times. Much of the information 


given is not otherwise available. 


Was $1.35 
Now $1.00 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 


by Abdel Ross Wentz, D.D. 


The most satisfactory study avail- 
able of the influence of environment 


on Lutheran history in America. 


Price, $2.00 


OUR LUTHERAN 


FOREBEARS 


had an important 
part in the making of 
America. They GE 
fered hardships of all 
sorts in order to build 
the church and to es- 
tablish our faith in 
the new world. Their 
story is a romantic, an 
adventurous one, and 
one which all well 


informed Lutherans 


should know. 


LUTHERAN MAKERS OF 
AMERICA 


by Ira Oliver Nothstein, D.D. 


Sketches of Lutherans of the 
Colonial and Revolutionary War 
periods. with which every well- 
informed Lutheran should be 
familiar. 

Was $1.50 
Now .75 


PATHS IN THE WILDERNESS ~ 


by C. E. Sparks 


A delightful fiction story with 
historical characters. Deals with the 
experiences of Lutheran pioneers in 
Georgia. 

Was $1.25 
Now .75 


AN EAGLE IN THE WILDERNESS 


A narrative which makes possible 
a close and sympathetic acquain- 
tance with Henry Melchior Muhlen- 
berg. 
Price, $1.00 


The United Lutheran Publication House 


THIRTEENTH AND SPRUCE STREETS e PHILADELPHIA 


Chicago Columbia Pittsburgh 


